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SELLA FAST BROWN DR EXTRA’ 
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gets the tannery vote! 


Sella Fast Brown D R Extra is a leather dyestuff right down the line— 
created specifically for use in the tannery! 

It is a level-dyeing, soluble, homogeneous dyestuff suitable for drum- 
dyeing and aniline finishes. Produces rich, deep tones of brown, as a 
self-shade or in combinations, on chrome-tanned grain and suede leathers. 
Sella Fast Brown D R Extra gives good penetration and is therefore an 
exceptionally good top-buffing color. 

Your Geigy representative will discuss this with you on his next call. 


ziyy Geigy Company, Inc. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
= — PHILADELPHIA * PORTLAND, ORE. * PROVIDENCE * TORONTO 

IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., Manchester 
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Derma Blue 2B 
shaded with 
Dermacarbon Black B Conc. or 
Sandosuede Black SC 
CALF GRAIN 
Derma Blue 2B 
shaded with 
Dermacarbon Black B Cone. 
GLAZED KID 
Wool Navy Blue 2B 


SPLITS 
Sulfonine Blue 5R 
shaded with 
Sandosuede Black FC and 
Naphthol Blue Black B Cone. 
FINISH COLORS 
Derma Blue 2B and 
Dermacarbon Black B Cone. 





Send for “Official Spring Shades for 1953.” 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, N.Y. Sales Offices: Boston, Providence, Fairlawn, W. J., Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


Montreal, Toronto. 
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Hycar helps shoe production 
and sales 


‘ = 
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1. Hycar-impregnated paper, when used for 
insoles and welting, adds advantages: high 
resistance to moisture, chemicals and aging. 
It’s soft, yet extra strong and increases tear 
and wet strength. 


2. Hycar is an excellent pigment 
binder in making leather finishes. 
It gives strong adhesion to leather 
and fiber, increases wear. 


HOE manufacturers find the 3 uses for Hycar 
American rubber noted here help improve 
production techniques—help open the way to more 


saleable shoes. 
3.Where soles are bonded to uppers, Hycar-based 
adhesives resist the effects of water, oil, gasoline, Versatile Hycar is used asa base material ...asan 
sand and grit. The adhesives work equally well to 
bond soles made with natural or synthetic rubber, adhesive ... as a latex for coating or impregnating 
cork or plasticized polyvinyl chloride to any ma- 4 : f 
terial commonly used for uppers. ... has more time-and-money saving uses... and in 


more helpful ways. Hycar may answer your prob- 

HH Car lems—or help you improve products or develop 
y new ones. For technical advice, please write Dept. 

eee HL-13,B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 


Amouca Rubber Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, 


Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ‘ = ice ia — 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


GEON polyviny! materials ¢ HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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PRICE STABILITY —BeT AT WHAT LEVEL? 


The irony: Busy tanneries and substantial demand--but where 
are the profits? 


t has always been extremely difficult 
for the buyer or consumer to be- 
lieve that the seller operates without 
a profit. Especially when the seller’s 
plant is working at full capacity or 
even working overtime. Yet every 
experienced businessman knows that 
this does and can happen. 
For example, in an average “nor- 
mal” year about 50 percent of all 
/ U.S. shoe manufacturers operate at 
a deficit or at no profit. In 1946, 
when shoe production reached the 
all-time peak with 529,000,000 pairs 
when it was overwhelmingly a seller's 
market with retailers willing to accept 
virtually anything that resembled a 
shoe—even in that year some 20 per- 
geent of all shoe manufacturers, or 
pnearly 300 of them, reported to the 
* Bureau of Internal Revenue that they 
Phad operated at a loss or at no profit. 
’_ A similar situation now exists in 
| Sthe tanning industry. Most tanners 
Ttoday are operating on extremely 
slim profit margins, and in some cases 
at no profit at all. Yet these tanneries 
fare very active, operating on over- 
time. unable to fill orders on schedule 
fin many cases, and inventories being 
processed as fast as facilities permit. 


Tight Squeeze 


However, the present situation jis 
more serious than is generally appre- 
ciated, First, tanners are sandwiched 
between rising or firm costs on one 
hand, price pressures on the other. 
Certainly this basic condition isn’t 
novel to many industries today, the 
shoe industry included. But it is 
perhaps more intensified in the tan- 
ning industry currently. 

Tanners are confronted with the 
most critical struggle for successful 
survival in their industry. If raw- 
stock and leather prices rise appreci- 
ably. they face the threat of dwin- 
dling markets to competitive non- 
leather materials. Higher prices may 
well be counteracted with fewer sales, 
less volume. 

Shoe manufacturers and other 
leather consumers also demand some 
semblance of stability in leather and 
rawstock prices. Tanners, recogniz- 
ing this—-and realizing its importance 





Len4§ Editorial 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, Se each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
l%e each. 





if the traditional markets are to be 
retained——have fought tooth and nail 
to create and maintain the price sta- 
bility of both rawstock and finished 
leather markets: And in many in- 
stances they have been doing this at 
a severe sacrifice. 

The relative stability of rawstock 
and finished leather markets over re- 
cent months is no accident, no act of 
fate. It is the result of concerted 
effort by tanners to deliberately cre- 
ate such stability of prices. It has 
been done in the face of rising costs, 
and at the conscious nibbling away 
at already slim profit margins. Any 
experienced volume consumer — of 
leather knows that leather manufac- 
turing stands as one of the country’s 
low-profit industries even in “nor- 
mal” times. <A variety of reliable 
studies or surveys has revealed this 
clearly. 

Now. the buyer or user of leather 
may believe that when he purchases 
an important cost item at low price 
even when he knows that such a price 
seriously endangers or wipes off the 
seller's profit margin—he is getting 
a good break. He sometimes ex- 
presses desire that things will con- 
tinue the same: low and stable prices. 

This is a grave error. It is short- 
sightedness. It is psychologically 
distorted thinking. Why? Because 
in the final analysis it is the buyer. 
not alone the seller, who is the loser. 

When any buyer’s source of supply 
is jeopardized because of insecurity 
reasons, the buver too is obviously 
jeopardized, His product, his entire 
operation are shaken with a rumbling 
undercurrent of uncertainty. Yes, 
other materials and products are 
available to fill the gap. but only to 
a degree. 

For instance, when the steel strike 
occurred there were available other 
materials such as aluminum to help 
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fill some of the gap, but far from 
what was required or in the special- 
ized manner in which it was required. 

And so with leather. It still re- 
mains the most vital supply element 
in shoe manufacturing. For the shoe 
manufacturer to express no concern 
about the operating status of his 
chief supplier is just as fallacious as 
for the retailer to feel the same unre- 
sponsiveness about the status of the 
shoe manufacturer. 

We have previously raised a pro- 
testing voice about high prices, specu- 
lation and market instability. Such 
things serve the best interests of no 
one, even of those who at the moment 
seem to be cashing in on the bonanza. 
That is one extreme. It results—and 
has resulted—in such objectionable 
steps as government controls which 
in themselves comprise an unneces- 
sary operating cost which must be 
added to the price of the commodity. 


Opposite Extreme 


But there is also the opposite ex- 
treme, the realm in which many tan- 
ners are currently operating, where 
there is an unfavorable discrepancy 
between costs and prices, where prof- 
its virtually disappear. Users of 
leather urge, for example, that the 
tanning industry invest more in prod- 
uct development. Such research and 
development must obviously come out 
of profits. If there are no profits 
there is no product development. 


It is one thing to plead for more 
understanding of this situation on 
the part of leather’s users. But the 
tanners themselves had better face up 
to the reality that a profitless busi- 
ness does not justify its existence. 
This necessitates more realistic pric- 
ing—backed by modern selling tech- 
niques to make that product more 
appreciated. It also means that tan- 
ners should recognize the two-way 
street—that they should have realis- 
tic understanding of their customers’ 
pricing problems as they do of their 
own, And somewhere in the middle 
will be found a ground that will make 
firmer and sounder footing for both 
sides. 
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for good solubility, 


level dyeing, 
excellent covering power, 
specify 
CALCO 


N | | | 

Versatile and highly adaptable to 

many phases of leather dyeing, Calco’s 
NIGROSINE WSB #50 and NIGROSINE WSJ #78 
give excellent results on vegetable and 


chrome tannages. They work well in dyeing by 


drum or brush and in finishing formulas. 


The Calco NIGROSINES are available in 


crystal or powder form, ranging in 


shade from blue to jet. 


Your Calco representative will 
gladly give you full information on these and 


the many other specialized dyes in the Calco line. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID LIMITED, 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE - PROVIDENCE 


bag courtesy of Mark Cross; gloves by Kay Fuchs 
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Significant changes in shoe merchandising, styling, con- 
sumer footwear habits, in _the making. Industry should 
watch them carefully. Su up the next big footwear 
market in America: leasure or ind footwear. May have 
ndustry as did sudden and rising 


Will have specitic effects on 


nstructions. et 


same impact on shoe 
tide of casual fo 
: sh »e 


twear, 


materials 


All this due to rapidly il habits in consumer living, 
and in inevitable change of consumer tastes and needs that 
follow. 
living. One thing very positive—the swing viva from ‘‘out 
living. More people 


tay 
Influenc ng factor are 


Two chief motivating factors: TV and urban 


Joor living'’ to “indoor ing at 
home, participating in 


TV, new interior home desi 


home life. 
gn and layout and = ae se 
to give new meaning to the ‘comforts’ and 


home and | living 


all fashioned 


enjoyment of the 19ome 


Be sure this will strongly influence footwear, a 
Probably hoe lighte rin weight 
colorful more mf rtac 


thing tastes. 
nstruction, more 
This does not mean h 


instead ope | 
insteaéa open 


cf 
nor on. 


3 whole new field of 


Shoe industry should make real and penetrating study 
of this trend, spot the new habits, tastes and nee 
this kind of living, 
styles as a whole. This isn't 
here 


+ 


translate it in 
lothing 
for a generation hence. It 
ositive. For example 
-the rapi 


oncrete and x 
suburban areas— 
ar suburban shopping 
city centers to 


tores to 
million-doll 


ness 


center 
of bus nitting from 

Emphasis on “home comfort" also means new and added 
emphasis on comfort in footwear. But not fuddy-dudd 
or careless styling for the sake of comfort alone. New era 
ahead is highly fashion-conscious, but with fashion 
for indoor rather than outdoor needs and tastes. 
kind of ''casua thing. Also, les 
in the strict sense of hard wear, and more on uti 
sense of adaptation to a variety of needs. 
can be cashed in on 


adapted 
emphasi 


It all 
: 
a new shoe market that 


—— 


Royal collection of shoes, inspired by reign of England's 
greatest queen, to be shown this month in New York City 
and Canada by Edward Rayne, shoemaker to Elizabeth Il. 
16th cen 


neme 


design they take their cue trom 
d Queen Bess, but color : 
hades for the 20th cer 
Materials range fi 
sive gold broc uggestion 
and blue tints, through satin and velvet 
leather. Mainly designed for cocktail 
many models in the coronation collection are er 


In fabric and 
tury days ce f 00 
modern with six new 


June 


ades, some 


coronation next 
with 


ana evening wear 
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ectly on styles of Shake- 
A hb de 

than skeins of tubular 
peeping toes. Others 


based di 
ittle more 


with costume jewels 
speare's age. Some are 
leather or narrow silver strap 
feature bands of satin or velvet. 
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Definite changes in stitchdown shoe picture, according 
to Walter G. Barbour, president of Walter G. Barbour 
Corp., Brockton, Mass. During past few years, stitchdown 
welt-styled shoe has emerged as a leader for fast sales 


due to more emphasis on style features, as well as price 


markets. In trend with times, new and 
varied style creations for stitchdown welt-styled shoes have 
been produced, such as these pictured by Walter G. Bar- 
bour Corp. of Brockton. Deck Welt (first on left) is a com- 
bination of leather and plastic, comes in all colors as well 
ones. Looks like a Goodyear on the shoe, perform- 
style function as well as a thorough waterproofing 
ts low cost. Other three are Side 
in wide widths which are much in 


appeal for mass 


as two-t 
ingarea 
job. Special appeal, 
Stitched Welts made 
demand by shoe manuta 


cturers. 


Sages 
New idea in buckles by E. E. Wel 


shoe ornaments. 
buckle j 


er Co., Providence 
Cailed ‘'Studette, 
s complete in one 
piece with no moving 
parts no _ projections 
which might cause snags 
when buckled. Strap en- 
tirely covers stud. Simple 
for wearer to manipulate, 
buckle has an extra fea- 
ture for manufacturers in 
that it is extremely easy to 
handle in factory, thereby 
speeding up production. 


‘Kesabis Marptanuion 
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*The Puffer or Swell Toad Fish sometimes 
called the Balloon Fish (Tetraodontdae 
family) can inflate its abdomen to gro- 

tesque proportions. 
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Shrinkage and Swelling For Better Shoemaking! 





ALL SEVEN UNITED LAST COMPANY 
BRANCHES HAVE FACILITIES FOR 
APPLYING SLIDE-O-GLAZE 

AUBURN, MAINE ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


For complete information write or call United Last Company, Boston, or your nearest 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
*‘Slide-O-Glaze’’ — Lasts for the work life of the last 
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e'll put your 
WRINGING PROBLEMS 
the wringer / 


and when we get through you 
won't have any wringing problems! 
How come? It’s simple. The 
Stehling All-Hydraulic Wringing 
Machine is the result of long study 
and experimentation with wring- 
ing operations. It combines all the 
better features of the standard me- 
chanical wringer plus an entirely 
new hydraulic system. 
Clutch and brakes of the mechani- 
cal machine have been completely 
eliminated and with them all the 
adjustments, repairs and_ replace- 
ments, together with general clutch 
maintenance have gone out the 
window, too! 
Pressure roll springs are done away 
with. Gone, too, are the headaches 
of over stressing, broken spring 
rods, and the costly, time-wasting 
adjustment in which two men were 
required to regulate pressure with 
the long lever. 
The Stehling hydraulic unit is 
smooth, quiet. The open position 


ry nmin 1 Mahaney: a 
MAKE SURE \T'S 











Stehling All Hydraulic Combination Wringer 


is increased one inch for faster, 
more efficient feeding. Foot treadle 
control opens, closes and can re- 
verse its closing operation at any 
point. 


Take us up on our offer to end 
your wringing problems. Let us 
show you how the Stehling All- 
Hydraulic Wringer will work for 
you. 


CHAS.H.STEHLING CO. 


1303 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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so little adds so much 
to the sales appeal of leather 


Nucleus of fashion, color makes good tannage sell faster. 


Let National Technical Service help you to economically 
produce the seasons most popular colored leathers. Your 


inquiry will receive prompt and confidential attention. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Boston Providence Priladeipnia Chicage San Francisco 
Portiangd, Ore Greensboro Chariotte Richmond Atianta 
Columbus. Ga New Orleans Chattanooga Torento 

















Youre pale at the lolli Bost 


PASTING PLATE SCRUBBING MACHINE 


... And that isn’t only our idea. Users design, make it the world’s best pasting 
of Carley Pasting Plate Scrubbing — plate scrubbing machine. 

Machines tell us this machine cleans The Carley will do your plate scrubbing 
with a minimum of manpower and with — better. For porcelain, glass, aluminum 
maximum efficiency. They tell us that or wood—made to fit your requirements 
Carley’s special features — electrically —designed especially to do your job. 
controlled sprays, direct motor driven All Carley Pasting Plate Scrubbing 
brushes, ball bearing boxes, motor driven Machines are plate glass enclosed. 
exhauster, large durable brushes—plus They’re built to take it—to meet today’s 


its rugged construction and expert especially exacting demands. 





Write today for more details. 


MANUFACTURING CO.,INC. 
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TANNERS SEE HEALTHY OUTLOOK 


Chicago convention stresses price stability, customer confidence, 


|' has been some years since the tan- 
ners of America and Canada met in 
an environment of good business 
health and muscle-flexing confidence. 
This was the infectious atmosphere 
of the 36th Annual Meeting of the 
Tanners’ Council of America, held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 23-24. 

Tanners, currently enjoying one of 
the busiest periods of production and 
sales activity in many seasons, were 
wondering how long it was going to 
last. There was a consensus of cer- 
tainty that this high level would con- 
tinue at least until next March. Fore- 
casting beyond that date was reluc- 
tant and vague. 

A variety of important components 
comprises a total that makes a strange 
economic picture. First, the status 
of tannery activity. Virtually all tan- 
neries are reporting full-scale opera- 
tions, with a good number operating 
overtime, This pace started several 
months ago—almost unexpectedly 
and has continued to the present w ith 
rising intensity. Tanners were un- 


Edgewater Beach Hotel 


promotion 


prepared for the sudden influx of cus- 
tomers, as were many shoe manufac- 
turers and retailers. Consumers, as 
usual, decided the matter by coming 
into the market for shoes in heavy 
numbers. All inventories, deliberately 
held at sub-normal levels to avoid 
any repetition of 1951, were caught 
short. Naturally the chain of sudden 
buying came back through the re- 
tailer and shoe manufacturer to the 
tanner. It again proved that the in- 
dustry had bad-guessed the market. 

The result all along the line over 
the past months has been late deliv. 
eries. Many tanners, like many shoe 
manufacturers, simply can’t produce 
the goods fast enough to keep pace 
with orders. There appears little 
chance of substantial improvement 
in the situation over the next two- 
three months. And late-comers on 
orders will in most instances get hurt. 
Such is the opinion of most tanners. 

Many tanners are currently oper- 
ating with practically no backlog of 
inventory. Rawstock is processed 
and moved out as fast as it comes in. 





Site of Tanners’ Convention 
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Tannery inventories of both rawstock 
and finished leather are reported to 
be the lowest in many seasons. 

The same applies to most tanning 
materials and chemicals. Thirty-day 
buying is now the rule with many 
and where supply sources are near at 
hand the buying has been cut to a 
15-day period. The turnover of these 
stocks, however, is much more fre- 
quent, as there is no chance at present 
pace to accumulate stockpiles. 

The price situation and outlook 
was, as always, one of the leading 
shoptalk topics at the meeting. Tan- 
ners, ironically, felt both good and 
bad about current prices. The “good” 
feeling was inspired by price stabil- 
ity. and a condition that has existed 
over many weeks and appears to be 
in the cards for the weeks to come. 
As Irving Glass pointed out, “It 
proves that there is no such thing as 
an ‘inherent’ instability of hide and 
leather markets. It proves that there 
can be a range of dependable stability 
in prices of both rawstock and fin- 
ished leather.” Tanners are happy 
about this aspect of prices, knowing 
that confidence in the price structure 
is needed if there is to be correspond- 
ing confidence among leather’s cus- 
tomers. 

The Bad Side 

But tanners also expressed concern 
about the “bad” side of the price 
issue. Prices too low, with an ex- 
tremely severe squeeze on profits. 
The tanners, like practically all indus- 
tries, are plagued with rising costs. 
But unlike many other industries the 
tanning industry presently cannot 
move prices upward to balance its 
cost-price structure and leave a rea- 
sonable margin of profit between. 
The industry is confronted with the 
harsh challenge of competitive prod- 
ucts. Increase in leather prices could 
conceivably dent sales and destroy 
the confidence in relatively stabilized 
prices that has been built up among 
leather’s customers. Many tanners, 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Tan TANNADE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS oF 


52136 DOMINICK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


A fresh selling theme; “Suppose leather had just been invented”. 


By Lawrence L. Jones, President 


HIS is the Thirty-Sixth Annual 
mT iicctine of the Tanners’ Council. 
“Yradition and the prestige that come 
“from years of activity are fine things, 
and we have plenty of them in the 
tanning industry. But it seems much 
‘more important to me that we think 
‘about today and the future, and that 
is what | want to talk about now. 

There are quite a few of you, | 

now, who share my opinion that all 
usiness has come to a crossroads, to 
ne of those historic turning points 
lways recognized clearly a good 
any years later. I am not referring 
economics, or business prospects, 
r to the political outlook. What 1 
ave in mind is the psychology of 
usiness management and the ability 
f business to adjust itself to new 
mes and new conditions. 
- Everybody knows or should know 
at an extraordinary era has come 
to an end. The business experts tell 
it to us; we tell it to ourselves with a 
puch of regret. Many of us recognize 
at some kind of normalcy is back, 
but when we make that admission 
what is it that we look for? Should 
we be looking for familiar landmarks 
—the landmarks of the pre-1940 pe- 
riod? I think not. 

Several weeks ago a distinguished 
psychologist and merchant of ideas, 
who is nominally known as an adver- 
tising man and is present here today, 
showed Judge Van Pelt and his Policy 
Committee in Leather Industries of 
America a sketch of an advertisement 
due to appear in Life magazine. | 
shall advance the theme of that ad as 
the keynote of this meeting, as the 
keynote of our thinking both as in- 
dividual tanning concerns and as an 
industry from now forward. That 
theme is: “Suppose leather had just 
been invented!” 

Suppose we were meeting as the 
representatives of a new industry, not 
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at our Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting, 
but at our first. Suppose we could 
wipe the slate clean, the preconcep- 
tions, the prejudices, the habits and 
the patterns of thinking which con- 
sciously or unconsciously tend to 
dominate us. If that were the case, 
I wonder whether the ideas we take 
for granted could pass the acid test 
of validity, the test of common sense 
judgment and initiative. 

The theme and the thought I pro- 
pose to you are not just an idle fancy. 
It can be much more than just an 
eye stopper in an advertisement. It 
can be a practical and effective busi- 
ness tool, a mental hair shirt well 
suited to provoking the kind of think- 
ing and actions that will keep your 
business and our industry abreast of 
the times. 

As your President during the past 
year, | have had an opportunity of 
getting around a good bit on behalf 
of the Council and its various activ- 
ities. You all know how being in the 
driver’s seat of a car forces you to 
observe landmarks, make decisions at 
crossings and turning points, that you 
can be quite oblivious of when you 
are only two feet away in some car, 
but someone else is doing the driving. 
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More than ever before I have become 
conscious of the contrasts between 
our own and other industries. The 
unfavorable contrasts have not made 
me pessimistic. Within our industry, 
I see the willingness and the vitality 
to cope with the difficulties that beset 
it, and on the right side of the ledger, 
there is ample to justify our efforts. 

We are all aware that the past ten 
or twelve years have seen a tre- 
mendous growth technologically all 
over the country, and in a vague way, 
we expect that to be reflected in 
manufacturing and in distribution. 
We may be less aware, | believe, of 
parallel changes beginning to emerge 
in business thinking, planning and 
policy. There are new industries 
clamoring for recognition, new prod- 
ucts by the hundreds trying to find 
markets, and out of this intensive 
competition both for the consumer’s 
dollar and a place in the sun, new 
practices and methods of doing busi- 
ness are beginning to make them- 
selves felt. 

Whether we like it or not, times 
change. We do not have to be his- 
torians to agree that the production 
and sales of goods in the 30’s could 
not be compared with the business 
methods and ideas in vogue at the 
turn of the century. There has been 
just as much change now separating 
us from prewar days as the gulf be- 
tween that decade and the previous 
generation. Look at the industrial 
and business world today in a de- 
tached and objective way, and the 
evidence seems to be staggering. It 
is no exaggeration at all to say that 
in a dozen different respects both the 
problems businessmen face and their 
possible solutions have shown funda- 
mental change. 

Let me cite an example or two. 
Until ten or twelve years ago it was 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Under light loads... 


{ 
FOAM— 


LIKE A 


CUSHIONS 
THE LIGHT 
LOADS 





Your shoes get this DOUBLE-ACTION comfort 


SOFT SPRING — 


under heavy loads 


CORK — 
LIKE AN 
AUXILIARY 
SPRING — 
CUSHIONS 
THE HEAVIER 
LOADS 


with insoles of Cushion Cork Foam 


You get double-action comfort—foam’s softness 
plus the resilience of cork—with Armstrong's 
Cushion Cork® Foam. 

The foam is soft and gently yielding under 
light loads. But under the body’s full weight, 
the foam gives way. 

Then—when foam alone can’t support the 
load—the thousands of cork particles in Cush- 
ion Cork Foam take over. 

Brought close together by the added weight, 
the cork particles form a springy auxiliary cush- 


ion that supports the foot comfortably under 
the full weight of the body. 

That’s how Cushion Cork Foam is able to 
give the shopper a promise of comfort by feel- 
ing soft to the touch—and then deliver on that 
promise by giving truly comfortable support 
under his full weight. 

For samples and more information, call your 
Armstrong representative or write to 
Armstrong Cork Co., Shoe Products 
Dept., 8811 Arch St., Lancaster, Penna. 
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From left to right: 1. Fred Blatz, W. C. Hunneman; 


2. Ralph Colby, Art Goetz; 3. Ernest A. Kahn, Nelson 
Kiernan; 4. Ed Foot, C. O. Aulson, Arthur Trask; 
>. Charles Weil; 6. H. R. Willis, Bill Cashman; 7. C. H. 
Jenson, Paul Oestreich, M. H. Findeis: 8. M. Kosterlitz. 


K. R. Braddock; 9. George J. Martin, Arthur Goetz; 





10. A. B. Carlson, Fred Hermann, Sr., Fred Hermann, Jr.: 
11. Charles E, Holt, Jr., Paul Drummer; 12. C. J. Seigman, 
C. E. Powell, F. J. McKendrew; 13. Jack Abrams, Nathan 


Brezner, Melvin M. Snider; 14. 8. Boyd Gunnison, Howard 


Lincoln; 15. Registering. 
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International Salt Company’s 
Industrial Engineers Will 
Show You How to 





1. SAVINGS ON STORAGE by ex- 
gineering the most efficient and compact 
salt storage system to fit your situation. 


2. SAVINGS IN LABOR by reduc- 
ing effort and supervision involved in salt 
or brine handling. 


3. SAVINGS ON WASTE through 
accurate salt measurement and elimina- 
tion of spillage and spoilage. 


4. SAVINGS IN USE. Research and 
field work with hundreds of industries in 
many fields equip International to show 
you how best to utilize salt in your prod- 
uct processing —and for product improve- 
ment, too. 











LIXATOR‘—A NOTABLE EXAMPLE 


The Lixator is one of International’s outstanding advances 
in salt technology. Utilizing Sterling Rock Salt, the Lixate 
principle of self-filtration, invented and developed exclu- 
sively by the International Salt Company, provides a steady 


flow of pure, clean, fully saturated brine. 


No handling or attention is required beyond the hopper- 
loading stage — gravity does all the work. The Lixate Process 
is adaptable to almost numberless industrial requirements, 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


large or small. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Scranton 2, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta,Ga. * New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. * St. Louis, Mo. * Newark, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. * New York, N. Y. * Cincinnati, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Pittsburgh, Pa. * Richmond, Va. 
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If your company uses salt, it will pay you to call on Inter- 
national Salt Company’s Industrial Division. 

Without obligation to you, this experienced staff of ex- 
perts is at your service to inform you on latest salt devel- 
opments in your field and to help on all phases of salt 
handling and storage, brine making, and salt and brine 
uses. They can help you save money four ways—and, on 
the record, the savings can be substantial. 

A Complete Service 
International Salt Company’s Industrial Division is main- 
tained asa service to industry by one of America’s fore- 
most salt producers. 

This company produces all types of salt and operates 
from strategically located mines and refineries. The scope 
of its operation necessitates familiarity with latest salt 
developments in every field, many of which have been 
pioneered by International Salt Company. 





1D FEED 
CHUTE FOR LIKATOR 
WITHOUT HOPPER 
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l OOK FOR. @@@e@ 
Better GRADING FIGURES 
. Berter Cuttine Ficures 


aud ECONOMY 


Properly bated stock makes 
character. Filled flanks improve 
grading and cutting figures for 
all tanners. Well finished 
sole leather has market 
appeal. Economy 
of tannage 


makes for profits! 


L. H. LINCOLN « SON, .... hl MAM 


4 FIMISHES ~ TAMMERS Ut 
COUDERSPORT, PA. 
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With a Speco Pasted Leather Unit with por- 
celain plates, you have the ideal pasting unit 
—impervious surface, no stain transfer, easily 
cleaned, longer life — better production § at 


This is a Speco Leather Unit with glass plates. 
Any Speco units will handle calf, side, sheep, 
goat, kid—all in the same dryer and give you 
increased measurement every time. 


The Speco Progressive Toggle Dryer can effect 
major economies. 





7 
How to 


Leather production costs pile up 
when somebody has to guess about 
pasting and wait for nature to 
work out the details on drying. 
More than 20 years ago, Speco 
engineers stepped in, took the 
guesswork out of pasting, brought 
air circulation, temperature, and 
humidity under scientific control, 
and put leather production on a 
known-cost basis. 


More than that, Speco worked out 
conveyor applications and devel- 
oped zoning of drying sections. 
Speco-equipped tanneries know 
the answer to how to beat drying 
costs— and we have the answer 
for you, too. 


THIS IS THE ANSWER THAT 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Speco Pasted Leather Units with 
porcelain plates will handle any 
production requirement in one 
smooth, straight-line operation 
with complete control of tem- 
perature and humidity and in 
minimum floor space. The in- 


he Anse 
Beat Drying Costs 


Yer 


creased measurement you get 
quickly pays the cost of Speco 
equipment. 

Why don’t you ask Speco engi- 
neers to come in and discuss your 
drying problems with you? With- 
out obligation, they’ll do a cost 
and time analysis of your opera- 


A Speco Air-Off and Wet-Stock Dryer. Get 
the facts on how it speeds up production. 


L0 


tions and show you how, for 
pasted or toggled leather, Speco 
equipment will not only beat dry- 
ing costs but speed up production 
and give you a better end product, 
without fail. 


For Conveyorized Toggling, this Speco ma- 
chine can be engineered, Uke all other Speco 
equipment, to your spectal requirements. 


SPECO EQUIPMENT FOR YOUR NEEDS 


For pasted leather with porcelain plates .. . for pasted leather 
with glass plates .. . for wet-stock and air-off drying . . . for finish 
drying after seasoning ... all engineered to meet your special needs, 
from 20 years’ experience, worldwide. 


COMPANY Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, 


ILLINOIS 
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An exhaustive report on the outlook for foreign hide and skin 


ORLD livestock numbers at the 

beginning of the present year 
reached the highest level attained 
during the postwar period. Despite 
the substantial animal losses incurred 
as a result of military activity during 
World War II, as well as during 
similar activity in some areas in sub- 
sequent years, there has been a rather 
consistent increase in the world cat- 
tle, sheep, and goat populations dur- 
ing the past five years. 

These increases have been fairly 
well distributed throughout the world 
so that declines in some countries 
have been offset by gains in neigh- 
boring areas. According to available 
official data and reliable estimates 
the number of cattle, sheep, and goats 
in the world on January 1, 1952, was 
higher than the annual average dur- 
ing the prewar period of 1936-1940. 

While there is considerable simi- 
larity between conditions in this 
country and those which prevail in 
some of the other areas of the globe, 
there are many factors abroad which 
we fortunately do not have to con- 
tend with at home. Some of these are 
political and some economical but 
they do and can have a very direct 
effect on the supply of livestock, the 
rate of slaughter, domestic and for- 
eign distribution of hide and skin 
supplies, as well as the asking prices 
for hides and skins. 

Certainly there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion on the fact that the 
number of animals existing is the 
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supplies 
By J. G. Schnitzer, Director 


Leather and Leather Products Division 


National Production Authority 


Leather and Leather Products Division 
National Production Authority 
October 24, 1952 


ESTIMATED WORLD LIVESTOCK TOTALS 


(000s Omitted) 


Average 
1936-40 1941-45 1949 1950 1951 
Cattle : 
North America 96,700 111,300 112,100 112,200 116,500 
South America 105,600 110,600 129,100 128,800 132,400 
Europe & USSR 162,700 141,600 150,400 154,300 156,760 
Asia & Oceania 313,700 305,300 304,500 307,000 307,700 
Africa 64,400 74,400 83,200 89,200 95,200 
Total 743,100 743,200 779,300 791,500 808,500 
Sheep 
North America 59,700 60,800 38,500 37,400 48,900 
South America 100,900 113,700 114,000 115,900 120,800 
Europe & USSR 189,600 180,100 189,300 195,300 204,400 
Asia & Oceania 296,600 298,500 291,500 297,100 303,500 
Africa 100,000 105,600 99,900 103,400 110,900 
Total 746,800 758,700 733,200 749,100 778,500 
Goat 
North America 11,825 11,500 11,485 11,320 11,460 
South America 15,490 17,990 18,895 19,590 19,700 
Europe & USSR 33,940 37,210 44,995 45,250 46,310 
Asia & Oceania 115,700 106,365 109,790 112,600 113,400 
Africa 66,800 67,400 65,900 71,967 72,600 
Total 243,755 240,465 251,065 260,727 263,470 


Source: Cattle and Sheep from U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


1952 


123,100 
131,900 
159,400 
311,500 

95,200 
821,100 


40,300 
126,700 
213,700 
315,100 
113,500 
808,300 


11,810 
20,200 
46,800 
112,950 
73,990 
265,750 


Goat from Foreign Service Reports; publication of League of Nations and United Nations 





best indication of the potential sup- material. It is only when the animal 
ply of hides and skins. However, is actually killed and its pelt moves 
consideration must also be given to toward consuming channels that it 
the fact that until the animal is ac- can definitely be considered as a part 


tually slaughtered it is only a poten- 
tial source of supply for your raw 
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ROTARY & 
CENTRIFUGAL 
TANNERY PUMPS 
for 
UNINTERRUPTED 
women | EFFICIENT SERVICE 


pipe connestion. The pedestal bearing is made separate from the cast iron 7 . . : 
base but securely fastened thereto. Furnished in belt or motor drive. For effective, uninterrupted operation, Taber 


Tannery Pumps are perhaps best recommended 
by their long, economical service in tanneries 
of all capacities throughout the world. 


The large ports of Taber Liquor Pumps permit 
any suspended matter to carry through. This 
contributes greatly to their uninterrupted, 
economical operation. Pumps can be furnished 
for belt or motor drive, 

chain or “V” belt drive BELOW: Fig. 19,437. 


Taber automatic sump 
to suit customer’s wishes. pe gy a 
handling tannery liquors. 


On the basis of gallons 
of material pumped, 19,437 
years of service and low ce 


Fig. 55. Special Taber Tannery Liquor Pump of acid- maintenance cost, Taber 


resisting bronze. The absence of extra cams or springs ° ery” 
in the working elements of this pump is a definite Acid-Resisting Bronze 
advantage to the tannery 

Tannery Pumps have never been 
BELOW: Fig. 831. Heavy duty i ic > 
See OP Widnes equalled for high practical per- 


viscous materials. Operates rm 
slowly. Will deliver 15 gpm . formance value. 


(3-imch pump) and 20 gpm 
(4-mcb). ry 
Write us your present pump 
needs. You will receive the benefit 
of our long experience. Ask for 


Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO. 


Established 1859 * Manufacturers 
300 ELM STREET BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 
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Report: LEATHER PROMOTION PROGRAM 


The performance to date, and the purposes and plans 


‘4 YEAR ago I thought I had done 

A my stint for the Tanners’ Council. 
However, to borrow a phrase, it seems 
that old Presidents never die; they 
et drafted for duty with Leather 
ndustries of America. 

I am proud of the honor conferred 
pon me by the Board of Directors 
f Leather Industries of America in 
sking me to serve as President this 

year in the existence of our new body. 
d regard it, however, as something 
more than an honor. It seems to me 
that it is an obligation for me to do 
anything I can in a program that 
Means so much to the present and 
future welfare of the tanning  in- 
dustry. 
Demonstration of Guts 
You will forgive me, I hope, if I 
generalize for a moment and sound 
off about the broader meaning of 
Leather Industries of America. An 
industry that has the ability, the 
gumption, the corn-fed intestinal 
fortitude, or guts to square off and 
do this kind of a job is a demonstra- 
tion of America in action. It strikes 
me that Leather Industries of Amer- 
ica is an example of the initiative and 
the kind of unity in act as well as in 
thought which the country as a whole 
needs more than ever. Moreover, 
I think the particular message which 
we have for consumers, for manufac- 
turers and for retailers is in itself a 
contribution to American living stand- 
ards and the American way of life. 

Exactly a year ago this industry ap- 

proved the blueprints for a program 
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By Clayton F. Van Pelt, President 


Leather Industries of America 





of public relations and advertising. 
Several months passed before ap- 
provals were signed, sealed and de- 
livered. In March 1952, the go-ahead 
signal was given, the green light 
flashed, and Leather Industries of 
America moved into action. 

I don’t know any more about public 
relations and advertising than any 
one of you. We have to lean on the 
opinion of the experts to check our 
observations and conclusions. The job 
that Leather Industries managed to 
do in the brief period since it started 
is surprising. None of us expected to 
roll so fast and to get into high gear 
so promptly. As a tanner I think | 
have been getting a big return on my 
investment in the job being done. 

It is doubly pleasing for me to 
learn that outsiders whose business 
it is to do this kind of a job and who 
would like to do it for us put a much 
bigger dollar value on the cost of our 
efforts than the actual cost. When the 
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outside professionals look in and 
think that our professional organiza- 
tion is spending 200 or 300 per cent 
more than its actual budget, I feel 
that my individual judgment and ap- 
praisal is being well back-stopped. 

| believe that there are several 
things you ought to know about the 
program. First, it is a professional 
and shirt-sleeve operation. Every 
dollar we spend in propaganda, pro- 
motion and advertising has to earn 
its keep, it has to do the work of ten 
dollars or more measured by the 
usual standards. We seek leverage in 
our expenditures, we have been able 
to get it until now and we propose to 
continue getting it. 


Overwhelming Majority 

The membership of Leather Indus- 
tries of America includes an over- 
whelming majority of the tanners in 
this country. It includes practically 
all of the tanning capacity of Canada, 
and in return for membership by 
Canadian tanners on the same terms 
as U.S. tanners, the propaganda, pro- 
motion and advertising of Leather 
Industries has been extended into 
Canada. Needless to say, the advan- 
tages of that arrangement are mutual 
and obvious. 

A great number of independent 
sole cutters have joined with the tan- 
ners in their membership and sup- 
port. The membership of Leather 
Industries of America also includes a 
large number of hide and skin brok- 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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No, indeed. They choose freely between tanning agents; 
their first concern is a quality product at a reasonable cost. 

So, many of them choose Tanolin®, the one-bath chrome 
tan that produces high-quality leather. 

Others prefer Diamonp Bichromate, for its purity, dry- 
ness, its ready availability from eight warehouse points. 
And progressive tanners choose these other D1amMonp 
products, too: 


FAT LIQUORS 

A complete line which, alone or in combination with other 
oils, gives excellent nourishment. Our Acidolenes® will 
carry into the leather up to an equal amount of raw oil. 


NEUTRALIZERS 
Diamonp Bicarbonate of Soda is used where accurate pH 
control is essential. 

Progressive tanners choose Diamonp’s “one-stop serv- 
ice” for many of their tanning needs. Ten sales offices to 


serve you. Or write us in Cleveland. 


Lm. 
DIAMOND 
Me > 
G Ev (is > CHEMICALS FOR THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 
CHEMICALS DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 

® 
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From left to right: 1. W. D, Fike, Tom Foreman; 2. T. C. Hollander, C. E. Parker, R. A. Rude- 
bush; 3. Saul Bronson, Ben Bronson; 4. W. Krauss, E. Manburg, Fred Weiss; 5. Carl Danner, 
Philip Light; 6. Al Schiller, John Cronau; 7. E. W. Drew, Richard R. Burg; 8. S. M. Foot, Ben 
Wild; 9. Tom Aldrich, Bob Lotz; 10. Helmuth Theile, L. C. Scott; 11. Abe Drasin, J. P. Wright, 
W.R. McNeillie, Jack Kerr; 12. R. Strehlow, Jack Hempel, Leonard Schaden; 13. Eleanor Eisen- 
drath, George Foreman; 14. P. R. MacKinney. 
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DERMABATE 
COMPOUNDS 


AMEREX FILLER COMPOUNDS 
AMEREX LIQUID EXTRACTS 


Barrentans 

Hemlock, Oak, 
Mangrove, Stainless 
Sumac, Ordinary Sumac, 
Quebracho, 

Rapid Tan 'G' 

Special Dipping Extracts 


Leather Today, Yesterday, 
and Always 





AMERICAN 
EXTRACT 
CO. 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA., U.S.A. 





Canadian Representative 


The McArthur Chemical Co. Ltd. 


640 ST. PAUL ST., W. 
MONTREAL 


140 LIBERTY ST., W. 
TORONTO 
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Domestic RAwsTock SuppLy OUTLOOK 


Present and near-future conditions point to sane stable market 


T is clear to me that the leather 
industry is on the threshold of an 
old-fashioned supply situation. In 
fact, it has been crossing the thresh- 
old for several months. The vista 
> that opens before the industry is one 
* which a natural cautiousness, and a 
desire for understatement, make me 
describe as “at least adequate for the 
prospective demand.” 
_ We have heard that, barring the 
' spread of the dread hoof and mouth 
disease, the prospects for world sup- 
plies of hides and skins are potentially 
_ good with rising livestock numbers 
throughout most areas of the world. 
’ This outlook in world markets is im- 
portant to us not only because it 
* means potentially greater availabili- 
ties for the United States use but also, 
and perhaps more importantly, be- 
cause it means that other importing 
nations will be able more readily to 
supply their needs without putting 
undue pressure on our own domestic 
supplies. 


Full Pipelines 

Another factor in this world pic- 
ture that should be mentioned is the 
reported fullness of hide, skin, leather, 
and leather goods pipe lines in Eu- 
rope and the absence of the necessary 
exchange to implement any concerted 
demand for U. S. hides and skins. 
This does not mean that Europe will 
remain completely out of our mar- 
kets but only that there should be no 
thunderous knocking at our door for 
hides. Japan and Canada are differ- 
ent questions, however. Most of the 
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By Edward L. Drew 


Tanners’ Council of America 


heavy exports of hides and calfskins 
recently have been going to those 
countries although Canada as far as 
calfskins are concerned has sold us 
far more than she has bought. 

I don’t know what the answer is 
with respect to Japan, whether recent 
demands will continue at the same 
rate over coming months or whether 
this has been a temporary build-up 
in order to get started again as an 
important industrial nation. In any 
event, the prospect of increased world 
supplies does much to take some of 
the heat out of this element in the 
picture. 

Turning to the domestic picture, 
we find that the outlook is for a sig- 
nificantly substantial increase in cat- 
tle slaughter, some moderate increase 
in calf slaughter and probably no 
increase or even a small decline in 
the sheep and lamb kill. The bulk 
of these changes in the supply picture 
is concentrated in the favorable out- 
look for hides. 

I am sure that tanners of other 
than cattlehides recognize the domi- 
nant position of cattlehide leathers 
in the leather industry. According 
to our index of leather production, 
for example, cattlehide and kip side 
leathers this year so far have made up 
about 64 percent of overall leather 
production. This is not in terms of 
pieces but in terms of area, but not 
including splits. 

No other broad type of leather 
comes anywhere near this figure. 
What happens to the cattlehide in- 
dustry position, therefore, is of vital 
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importance to tanners of other types 
of raw stock and has an important 
effect on conditions in those markets. 
This is readily apparent when it is 
pointed out that it takes only about 
100,000 cattlehides to supply the 
same quantity of leather supplied by 
a million goat and kidskins. 

With increasing supplies of do- 
mestic cattlehides in prospect, in- 
creases which for 1953 are appar- 
ently likely to amount to about 214 
million hides, plus some increases in 
the calf supply also possible, it would 
seem obvious that the pressures of 
supply against demand must, as the 
very least, ease off. This assumes, 
of course, no offsetting bulge in 
leather demand that would counteract 
the expected increases in overall sup- 
plies. 


Demand May Grow 
It is not being predicted here that 
demand will remain static over the 
coming months. It is quite possible 
that 1953 leather demand may be 
better than in 1952 and that available 
supplies will be used as they usually 
are. But there is an important dif- 
ference, market-wise, between a de- 
mand that grows because of available 
supplies and a demand that grows in 
spite of available supplies. A not- 
too-distant example of this latter type 
of demand where supplies were inade- 
quate to support the pressure was in 
the latter half of 1950 and early 1951 
when hide and skin prices went to 
fantastic heights and price controls 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Methocel (Dow methylcellulose) is the only 
gum, synthetic or natural, that gels when 
heated. Leather pastes made of this uniform 
synthetic gum thus become stronger and attain 
maximum bonding strength at oven temperatures: 


This hot gel maintains sufficient elasticity to 
equalize stresses in the leather and so prevents 
marginal shrinkage and loss of footage. It will 
not penetrate the leather or absorb the fat 
liquor, so important to good tanning. 


Between the leather and the pasting plate 


Methocel forms an excellent wet adhesive bond, 
whether the plate is porcelain, glass, stainless 
steel, aluminum or fibre board. 

Pastes made with Methocel are economical to 
prepare because of the low concentration 
required. This simple formulation is easy to ad- 
just for varying conditions and requirements. 
It will pay you in manufacturing economies and 
eflicieney to investigate and try Methocel in 
your operation. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Didyou get you Lxpettinental <atnple ? 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Department ME 18A Midland, Michigan 


Please send free sample of Methoce! 4000 CPS. 


STATE 
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1. B. Carlson, Jr.; 17, N. E. Nelson, Stanley Rawson; 18. Gus Sokol, Kivie Kaplan. 
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® Mutual’s name for their basic 
chromic sulfate used in one-bath chrome tanning. Available 
in two grades with approximate analyses as shown below. 
Koreon M Koreon X 
Basicity (Schorlemmer) 33% 52% 
5 


Koreon is packed in multi-wall paper bags containing 
pounds, and in fibre drums containing about 325 pounds. 


<a 
‘4 
4 
By 
ke 
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fax Uulual Chremtum Chemicals 
MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


270 Mcel’son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
PLANTS: Baltimore — Jersey City 


Sodium Bichromate Potassium Bichromate 
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for RUGGEDNESS that 


OROTAN and 
LIRCOTAN 


Leathers tanned with OroTan TV have the toughness 

of champions. OroTaNn TV tans rapidly and uniformly. 

A complete tan in itself, it is thoroughly compatible with 
vegetable tans—may be used in blends to reduce sludging. 


Another rugged contender for top honors is ZIRCOTAN 
synthetic tanning agent. Used to produce through-white 


leather, ZIRCOTAN also makes leather tough and resilient. 


Full technical information on OrRoTAN and ZIRCOTAN 


is yours for the asking. 





wear can’t knock out... 


OROTAN and ZIRCOTAN are trademarks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and 
in principal foreign countries. 





CHEMICALS GJ FOR INDUSTRY 


=! 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 














Procress Report: HipeE ResEARCH 


Moving toward the goal; Lower cost of converting hides into 


leather 


By F. L. DeBeukelaer, Research Chemist 


| appreciate the priv ilege of discuss- 
i ing our progress in hide research 
at the American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation. Dr, O'Flaherty has presented 
the background leading to the re- 
search project on hides that was un- 
dertaken jointly by the Hide Bureau 
of your organization and that por- 
Aion of American Meat Institute mem- 
bers who produce beef. 

Since we are all agreed that the 
yield and quality of leather produced 
Mrom this valuable packing-house by- 
*product is affected greatly by the de- 
gree to which the original natural 
state of its leather-forming ingredient, 
collagen, is preserved, this phase of 
the subject can be passed without 
further comment. 





Other Factors 

In addition to ensuring that this 
raw material has received the best 
possible treatment, there are several 
other factors that enter into the eco- 
nomics of the over-all cost of convert- 
ing green hides into salable leather. 

One of these furnished the basis for 
the initial work done at the Founda- 
tion under this joint research pro- 
gram. | refer, of course. to the 
manury condition of winter hides. 
The objective was to develop a pro- 
cedure whereby cured hides could be 
delivered substantially manure-free. 
Without going into details, it can be 
stated that alternative methods were 
developed which gave promise of 
being effective when applied to plan 
practice. 

But this was only part of the prob- 
lem. I don’t have to be psychic to 
read the question on many minds. 


American Meat Institute Foundation 


The University of Chicago 


Yes, 1, too, wondered whether such 
dc-manuring treatments would have 
any effect on leather yield or quality. 

the next phase of our studies was 
designed to develop information on 
this point. Again skipping the details, 
we studied, by means of histological 
technique, the behavior of hide sam- 
pre “cure 
irealments compared with replicate 


samples not so treated, after each 


ples given the proposed 


step in the process from tlaying to 
completion ot beam-house operations. 
by use of proper stains and chemical 
analysis of the several solutions em- 
pioyed in the over-all processing, rela- 
nges in the characteristics o7 

of such components of the 
hide as collagen and elastin fibres, 
heat coagulable globular proteins and 
These pre-cure 


tive cné 


amounts 


fat were followed. 
treatments consisted of washing green 
hide samples in solutions of either 
urea or a mixture of synthetic deter- 
gems for a suitable period. 

It was concluded that in so far as 
these tests were indicative, neither 
pre-treatment offered any objections 
from the standpoint of operating pro- 
cedure as practiced by conventional 
methods at meat packing plants or 
in the beam-house of the tannery. 
Vie answer to the probable effect on 
the vield or quality of the leather was 
not so apparent in the case of the 
urea pr atment, 

Since this matter could only be 
evaluation of leather 
produced from hides given such pre- 
treatment. pilot scale tests were con- 
ducted at two meat packing plants 
this last spring. Both upper leather 


answered by 
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aud sole leather were produced from 
light cow and heavy steer hides given 
these pre-treatments after cutting 
them down the backbone line and 
using one side as a control for the 
other pre-treated one. 

After inspection and grading by 
tannery personnel, the leather will be 
sampled and sent to the Council’s 
laboratory for physical and chemical 
tesis. With the information developed 
by these tests, a choice between the 
aticrnative methods can be made with 
miore confidence than at present. 


Research Program 

The main advantage of these initial 
siudics has been the adoption of a 
research program designed to do 
omcih.ng about the competitive situ- 
ation existing in the leather industry 
due to the use of substitute materials, 
which is the concern not only of tan- 
ners but of beef packers as well. 

While working on this project, it 
occurred to us that if removal of 
manure from hides, which is a sea- 
sonal affair, has economic possibili- 
ties. how much greater are those re- 
lated to other non-leather producing 
components of hide which are not 
casonal but present the year round 
and offer potentially a greater saving 
n transportation charges than does 
(limination of manure. I refer, of 
course. to those non-leather forming 
constituents—moisture, salt, fleshings 
and hair. Obviously, there are prac- 
tical limitations on the extent to 
which these reductions can be made 
which concern both the hide pro- 
ducer and the tanner. 

(Concluded cn Page 77) 
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Branches and direct 
connections in the principal 
markets throughout 
theworld. 


Sewing the Industry Since 1857 
JOHN ANDRESEN & CO., INC. 


ANDRESEN BUILDING « 8 EAST 36ih St. *» NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ANDRESEN—New York 
BOSTON OFFICE 10 HIGH STREET @® CHICAGO OFFICE 130 NO. WELLS ST. 
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FULTO N | W he *n 4 out of every 5 of the nation’s leading tanners 


specify a machine it has to be good! And that’s how popular 


the FULTON COUNTY OSCILLATING BUFFER with 
| pneumatic* opening and closing is with leading manufacturers. 
This precision-engineered machine is designed to perform 

superb buffing and snuffing . . . one simple operation buffs 


- > | a side or a hide . . . and will increase production by 12%. The 

S Ci] ad t ] ng Jenkins metal core brushes last longer, perform better; the 
machine’s sturdy, lifetime construction assures years of repair- 

free operation at minimum upkeep-cost; just two turnbuckles 


to set and the finest buffer in the industry is ready to go to work 
for you. It’s available in 40, 50 and 60 inch widths. 

With Fulton “Toe Control,” fatigue is decreased as pro- 
duction is increased. It can be custom-fit to accommodate your 


‘th rs) * operator .. . high or low, left or right for most convenient opera- 
MeUmMante | tion. And in most cases, Fulton engineers can convert your 
“—_ " present equipment to oscillator type machines and install ‘“Toe 
QE Control” — all at surprisingly low cost with no wait for delivery. 

Please write for all particulars. 


“optional at slight extra cost 


Machine & Supply Co.. Me. 


71 WEST FULTON STREET ¢« GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Overseas Representative—-WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC., 2577 North Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
Eastern Representative—GEORGE FROMER CO., INC., 27 Walnut Street, Peabody, Mass. 
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TECHNICAL ADVANCES IN TANNING 


“The ‘hopeless’ tanning problems of the past are now being solved” 


have been asked to discuss im- 

provements in tanning of leather, 
and to restrict my comments to the 
actual tanning and retanning opera- 
tions. I shall confine myself to a 
discussion of new tanning materials 
and their applications. Essentially 
there are two groups of producis. 
These are the exchange tannins and 
the resinous tanning materials. These 
definitions are the result of common 
usage in the industry even though 
they are not chemically acceptable. 

The exchange tannins were synthe- 
sized and developed by the German 
chemical industry to replace the vege- 
table tannins in the tanning of vege- 
table leathers. Products of this type 
are being used in this country today 
as partial, rather than complete, re- 
placements, 


Use Of Products 


The use of these products in con- 
junction with the vegetable tannins 
in the tanning of vegetable leathers 
decreases the sludge formation in 
the yard, accelerates the tannage, im- 
proves the color and grain of the 
leather. and increases the tensile 
strength of the leather. They have 
not been accepted as complete re- 
placements for the vegetable tannins 
because of their comparatively higher 
cost resulting from the price of 
phenol from which they are synthe- 
sized and because, with the excep- 
tions noted above, of the similarity 
of their effect to that of vegetable 
tannins. 

Since the German chemical indus- 
try is placing far greater emphasis on 
the synthesis of tanning materials 
than is the case in this country, it is 
not surprising that new and improved 
exchange tannins are being devel- 
oped which will find their way to this 
country. One such group of products 
is very interesting from the chemical 
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By W. O. Dawson 


Chemtan Company 


point of view in that solubilization is 
not obtained through sulfonation. 

Field tests have shown very en- 
couraging results. Cost figures will 
be affected advantageously because 
of successful attempts at producing 
acceptable products containing far 
less phenol. A most important devel- 
opment is the transformation of lignin 
into a satisfactory replacement for 
quebracho, thus requiring no phenol 
and utilizing an undesirable by- 
product of the paper industry. This 
has been accomplished on a_ pilot 
plant scale. 

While some of these newer ex- 
change tannins will no doubt play 
an important part in the future, we 
know from experience that imme- 
diate relief for some of the tanners’ 
problems is available from a different 
quarter. By problems I mean that 
the very active competition by plas- 
tics forces the tanner to improve the 
over-all uniformity of his leather so 
as to compete with plastics as far as 
cutting value is concerned. 

While this aim cannot be attained 
literally and completely, I am firmly 
convinced that, with the exception of 
grain defects and other faults of the 
hides which are clearly beyond rem- 
edy, the tanner and leather chemist 
should look upon every hide and skin 
as representing raw material for 
potentially top grade leather. With 
this thought in mind, problems such 
as drawn grain, loose break and 
empty flanks must not be considered 
unavoidable but rather as a chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity and inventive 
spirit of the people in the industry. 
Only by accepting this basic belief 
can headway be made toward elim- 
inating these problems which so defi- 
nitely are tied up with cutting value. 

In this connection, the great strides 
made during the last few years in 
this country in the chemistry and 
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technology of resinous tanning ma- 
terials have proved to be of decisive 
importance. This group includes 
products made from quite different 
raw materials, and no doubt new ones 
will be made available to the tanning 
industry in the future. The methods 
of application vary in that resins may 
be formed in situ within the hide, or 
a resin of low molecular weight may 
be polymerized within the hide, or 
a polymerized but still water soluble 
resin may be applied. The applica- 
tion of the last group resembles most 
closely that of the conventional tan- 
ning materials. 


Remarkable Results 


I now wish to mention briefly the 
rather remarkable results obtained 
with some of these resinous tanning 
materials which are being used today 
on a substantial scale in the manu- 
facture of various leathers. Retan- 
ning of chrome tanned goatskins and 
also side leather with these materials 
produces leather which is both very 
smooth and full, both tight and soft, 
and with a minimum of stretch. 

In some cases, down-grading has 
become limited to grain defects. 
Chrome side leather retanned for 
Army retan is entirely satisfactory 
in quality; aging tests under con- 
trolled conditions have shown defi- 
nitely that this leather is more resist- 
ant to tensile strength deterioration 
than is regular Army retan; actual 
wear tests have indicated that this 
leather compares very favorably with 
the conventional tannage as to com- 
fort, retention of shape, and resistance 
to wear. Very low grade chrome side 
leather has been converted into en- 
tirely satisfactory chrome white 
leather. 

Similar procedures are applicable 
to vegetable leathers. Thus vegetable 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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3. B. F, Wild, Harold Ross, T. R. Aldrich; 4. Bill Rossi, Howard Lincoln, David Muggeridge; 
>. W. A, Wachholtz, Arthur Trask; 6. Ralph Stehling; 7. Jim Graham, C. Chisaka; 8. L. A. 
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Your SOLE Reason 


DIAMOND 


yaw: and proved for 40 years — Diamond A is recognized as the Tanners’ 
standard sponging and washing compound. 


Here's why. Diamond A does a double job — (1) It prepares sole leather for 
rolling and protects the grain. (2) Used as a dip after rolling, it toughens the 
gtain and improves color and finish. 


Why delay? Let the Borne, Scrymser representative give you full particulars 
on Diamond A. You'll agree it’s in a class by itself. 





Our Laboratory 
Facilities are OTHER BORNE, SCRYMSER SPECIALTIES 


always at your (Get the Facts about These, Too!) 


disposal 
(P) COMPOUND for WHEELING - 


NF <A) COMPOUND for SPONGING 
Since 1874 Supreme A Compound 
(R CFR Bretolene * Saxon Oil 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY © cuzasetn.ni. + cHaRLorTE, N.C. 
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>. E. H. Foot, E. S. Greensfelder; 6. Norman Galbraith, 


From left to right: 1. George Deane, H. E. Roth, Norman 


Irthur Carr, James Neylon; 7. Roy Fry, Aug. Orthmann; 


Lezin, Cecil Lichtman, George E. Poh; 2. Bill Katzenberg, 
&. Leif Kronen, O. O. Oseland, T. J. McNamara, Mary S. 


Lester Strasser, Max Frank, J. O. Rohwer: 3. C. Mucken- 
hirn, R, Shaw, O. Wederbrand, Ed Ellis; 4. Sturgis Stout; Rao; 9. Saul Marx, Emery Huvos. 
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MObDERN LEATHER FINISHING 


Some of the recent problems and what has been done about them 


URING the past several years there 
have been influences at work 
which have made the finishing of 
leather a more and more important 
operation and which have presented 
an ever-increasing challenge to the 
leather finisher. In the first place the 
users of leather have been seeking 
more uniformity in appearance. They 
do not want to see scratches and 
blemishes, and to achieve this the 
tanner has resorted more and more 
to buffing. 

Today, therefore, virtually all of 
the cattlehide leather processed in 
this country is buffed. This, of course, 
results in a bigger job for the fin- 
isher, for not only has the finish to 
level the color and give an attractive 
gloss but it has now to give in addi- 
tion the filling to produce the neces- 
sary smooth finished look, and of 
course it has not to impair to any 
appreciable extent the leathery feel, 
break and appearance. 


High Colors Wanted 

Then there are some style trends 
that have put greater dependence on 
the finish. Many high colors are in 
demand and many of these are on 
natural backs. The finisher has to 
be able to produce therefore on the 
undyed leather a great variety of 
shades with good covering, good re- 
sistance to crocking and at the same 
time maintain the good natural 
leathery characteristics. 

In the upholstery leather field de- 
mands for greater flexibility at ordi- 
nary temperature, and particularly 
low temperature flexibility are be- 
coming more stringent, and finishing 
materials have had to be developed 
to meet this demand. 

The leather goods manufacturers 
are seeking more natural appearance, 
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By Dr. Robert Shaw 
Rohm and Haas Company 


complete crockproofness, freedom 
from blistering when water spotted 
and ability to withstand a consider- 
able amount of working and molding 
after soaking the leather in water. 

This list of requirements in the 
various finished leathers could be 
extended but | would now like to turn 
to a consideration of the types of fin- 
ishes which are available to the tan- 
ners today and to mention the ad- 
vantages which they give. 

The present-day leather finisher has 
at his command a variety of finishes 
to achieve as closely as possible the 
different effects required and to meet 
more and more nearly the stringent 
requirements demanded of the fin- 
ished leather. He has water type fin- 
ishes, solvent type finishes and emul- 
sion type finishes. 

Each of these types may be used 
alone as a complete finish, or one 
type can be applied over another or 
combination of the water finishes 
and emulsion finishes can be used. 
The water type finish has been revo- 
lutionized in the past twenty years 
by the introduction and increasingly 
widespread use of synthetic resin dis- 
persions. As you all know, there has 
been a tremendous growth in the man- 
ufacture and use of synthetic resins 
in all types of coatings for wood and 
metal and also in the molded plastics 
field. Most of the products that have 
found a place in these fields have, 
however, not had the proper physical 
properties to make them particularly 
suitable for leather finishing. They 
are generally too hard and do not 
have the degree of stretch necessary 
for use as leather coatings. 

Special types of resins had to be 
devised for this purpose and the most 
commonly used are acrylics, meth- 
acrylics and synthetic rubbers. These 
resins are soft and stretchy. They 
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are high polymers, which simply 
means that they are obtained by 
processes which involve linking up a 
large number of molecules of rela- 
tively simple chemical constitution 
into very much larger molecules. This 
process changes the physical propers 
ties of the original monomer, low 
boiling liquids being converted to 
resinous materials. 

These synthetic resins, for use in 
leather finishes are prepared in the 
form of water dispersions which are 
miscible with the conventional water 
finish materials such as casein and 
casein-dispersed pigments, acid dyes, 
egg albumen, blood albumen, wax 
emulsions, alginates and so on. The 
use of such resin dispersions as coms 
ponents of water finishes has pros 
duced many improvements such ag 
improved filling on open types of 
leather and hence the possibility of 
using fewer coats, better adhesion of 
the finish to the leather, better flexi 
bility of the finish, a greater degree 
of resistance to water, and the possis 
bility of applying, if necessary, @ 
lacquer top coat with good adhesion. 


Far Reaching Effects 
These improvements have had far- 
reaching effects in the finishing of 
many leathers. Shoe side leather is 
of course the big volume leather, and 
I think it is safe to say that most of 
this leather is finished today with 
finishes which contain — synthetic 
resins. Glazing methods have of 
course been replaced in this country 
by smooth plating methods on this 
class of leather and the use of these 
resins has been very beneficial in 

obtaining the smoothness required. 

Most of the resin dispersions used 
in leather finishing compositions are 
thermoplastic in nature. Hence they 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Michael Parker 
Convention Chairman, NHA 


Henry B. Dietrich 


Abe Drasin 
President, NHA 


Frank B. Wise 


Paul Simons 


Walter Kraus 
Director 
Leather Industries of 
America, Inc. 


Hipe MeN SEE STABLE MARKET 


National Hide Association Meeting spells mood of confidence in 
sound conditions 


he outstanding developments at 

the eighth fall meeting of the Na- 
tional Hide Association, held October 
21-22 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, were: 

1) Hide and skin business looks 
wholesome right into spring, 1953. 

2) Prices will likely hold at or 
around current levels into the next 
few months—but granting a few soft 
spots here and there. 

3) Over-all supply of rawstock, 
both domestic and foreign, is at sub- 
stantial levels, though preferred qual- 
ity hides are not, as usual, in ample 
supply. 

4) A resolution to financially sup- 
port the Leather Industries of Amer- 
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ica, Inc., leather promotion program. 

5) A resolution to urge the govern- 
ment to lift its ban on Canadian 
hides, at present restricted because 
of hoof and mouth disease. 


The meeting was considered one 


of the most successful to date. It was 
opened officially by Convention Chair- 
man Michael Parker, who briefly re- 
viewed the progress of the hide in- 
dustry over the past half century. He 
discussed developments in legislation, 
in practices and methods, scientific 
and technical advances, costs, ete. 
Parker Was followed by Abe Dra- 
sin, president of NHA, who cited the 
objectives of the Association and its 
advancements since its organization 
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some eight years ago. NHA now has 
a membership of 160 members. These 
members or their firms represent 
over 50 percent of the hide business 
transacted in the U. S. and Canada. 

Drasin emphatically urged all 
NHA members to participate with 
“full aid and assistance” in the 
Leather Industries of America, Inc. 
This would be done on a voluntary 
basis. Drasin stressed that perhaps 
the chief accomplishment of NHA 
since its formation has been to create 
more cooperative and amicable rela- 
tionships among hide men, along 
with improving the ethical practices 
of members of the hide industry. 


(Continued on Page 82) 















































From left to right: 1. Lee Soesbe, FE. Carle Shotwell; 
2. W. H. Argabrite, Sr., Floyd LeRoy, W. H. 
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{rgabrite, 


Wallace 


Flynn, 


J. Greenbaum; 9. Herman Herzog; 10. Elmer Rumpf, 
Everett Smith: 11. Al Merker. Ed. A. Gallun, M. N. Witt; 
12. A. M. Schenley, L. E. Whitmer; 13. Kimble Atkinson, 
Ed Weinstein; 14. Bill Rossi, Russ Walkey; 15. Laird 


Wilson, Darrell Riddle; 16. Ed Aulson, R. Quarck; 
17, A, E. “Pete” Gebhardt, Art Gebhardt. 
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LEATHER’S MODERN MARKETS 


Significant changes to which the leather industry must adapt 


ODAY I am going to talk about 

something that I consider to be the 
most important element in our busi- 
ness economy. I am going to talk 
about “change.” 

If you sit still in a chair for an 
hour without moving, you would still 
be in a process of change. You would 
have to breathe, the blood in your 
body would have to keep pumping 
and things would be happening to 
you in spite of the fact that you were 
seemingly doing nothing. Moreover, 
the fact that you were doing nothing 
but just sitting in the chair would 
not stop the world around you from 
being active. My secretary, to whom 
I dictated this talk, interrupted me 
at this point to say that she thought 
I was also going to make the point 
that if you sat still in a chair long 
enough, you would get paralyzed and 
be unable to move. This would also 
be’ a dramatic change of status. 

In other words, whether we do 
something or not, change is occur- 
ring. We are getting older, the 
world around us is doing something 
which affects us—the important thing 
to decide is how is the world around 
us changing and what do we want to 
do about it? How is the world around 
us changing? This is the first thing 
we must understand in order to de- 
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By Sidney Garfield 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc. 


In Charge of Advertising 


Leather Industries of America, Inc. 


cide what we ourselves will or can 
do about it. 

Tanners are engaged in the proc- 
essing and marketing of one of the 
world’s oldest raw materials. As the 
phrase-mongers would put it, “man 
has been affiliated with and utilized 
leather since recorded time.” 

Leather has affected the life of 
man, and man has affected the life 
of leather. In the past generation, 
man has gotten precocious and _be- 
gan to invent substitutes for leather, 
which we call synthetics. This has 
been one of the changes which has 
occurred outside and which has af- 
fected the status of leather and the 
economic life of every tanner—and 
this is part of what we call change. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


The bright minds in the labora- 
tories which develop the synthetics 
had nothing against leather. It 
wasn't their desire to hurt leather 
when they developed substitutes for 
leather. It is just that you cannot 
keep the human mind from thinking, 
from planning, from dreaming and 
inventing; just as you cannot hold 
back the tide or ask the moon or the 
sun to stand still in the heavens. 
Everything in this universe is in 
movement and in ferment and in a 
state of change. 

The other factors which affect the 
economic life of leather and its ad- 
herents have nothing to do with raw 
materials, in essence, but have to do 
with people and how they live and 
how they think because this, in the 
last analysis, is the element that con- 
trols the entire economic life of all 
raw materials and all manufactured 
articles whether they are created 
by the higher intelligence or by man 
in his laboratory. 

And parenthetically, might I add 
that in my view, there is nothing syn- 
thetic in this world—everything that 
man transmits from one state to an- 
other comes from universal materials. 

I read a paper recently which came 
from England, having to do with the 
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Sate 


—TANNERS — 


Abig, Alex, Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lae, 
Abrams, Jack, Brezner Tng. Corp., Penacook, N. } 
A'len, Bona, Bona Allen, Inec., Buford, Ga. 
Anderson, M. L., August Barth Lea. Co., 
‘rmour, Irving, Rapoo Lea. Co., South Milwaukee, 
Atkinson, Kimble, Wm. Greiner Co., Chicago 


Wise. 
1 


New Albany, Ind. 
Wisc. 


Baker, F. B., Jr.. Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., Chicago 
Sarnet, Carl J.. J. S. Barnet & Sons, Ine., Lynn, Mass. 
ibarnet. Carl, Jr, J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc., Lynn, Mass. 
Barr, Martin J., A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago 

Becker, Fred H., The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O. 
Bernheim, Philip G., R. Neumann & Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
Birkenstein, H., Weil & Eisendrath Co., Chicago 

Black, E., Superior Tanning Co., Chicago 

Blatz, Frederick J., Amalgamated Lea. Cos., Wilmington, Del 
Blaut, Stephen J., Virginia Oak Tng. Co., Luray, Va. 

Block, A. C., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wise. 
Braude, Stephen F., Ephraim Braude Lea. Corp., N. Y. C. 
Brezner, Nathan, N. Brezner & Co., Boston 

Buettner, Erhard, Pfister & Vogel Tng. Co.. Milwaukee 
Burr, Milton E., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
varter, R. L.. J. Greenebaum Tng. Co., Chicago 

‘arr. Arthur J., Carr Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 

arr, Felix, Carr Leather Co. Peabody, Mass. 

oey, H. A., Hoffmann Stafford Tng. Co., Chicago 

‘olby, Ralph E.. Ziegel Eisman Co., Newark, N. J. 

onant, Roger, Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., Boston 
onnett, Harold. Surpass Lea. Co., Philadelphia 

rowley, Wm. H., Thos. B. Harvey Lea. Co., Philadelohia 
ummings, George, Legallet Tng. Co., San Francisco 
unningham, Raymond, Appalachian Tng. Co., Tullahoma, 


~~ +. 7 1 7.7.77. 


Danner, Carl G.. American Hide & Lea. Co., Boston 
Deane, George P., Barbour Welting Co.. — Mass. 
Demle, Z. J., Garden State Tanning, Inc., N. Y. 
Donovan, C., F. C. Donovan, Inc., Boston 

Downer, Prescott W., Moench Tng. Co., Gowanda, 
Drew, E. W., International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Drummer, Paul A., B. D. Eisendrath Tng. Co., Racine, 
Duffy, Frank, Helburn Thompson Co., Salem, Mass. 
Dworetzky, Nathan, Toxaway Tng. Co.. N. Y. € 


N. Y. 
Wise. 


Fherle, George J., Eagle Flagg Tng. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Edelstein, Harold. Manasse-Block Tng. Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
Eisendrath, David B., B. D. Eisendrath Tng. Co., Racine, Wise. 
Fisen trath, Eleanor P., B. D. Eisendrath Tng. Co., Racine, 
Elkan, Leo H., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Ellis, E. K., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Emery, Munson, American Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Enz'ehart, C. P., Armour Leather Co., Chicago 

Ewe, R. H., The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O. 


Feld, E., Feld Tanning Co., Milwaukee 

Femon, David, Gordon & Gruenstein, Inc., N.Y. € 
Findeiss, M. H., The C. Findeiss Sons Co., Zanesville, O 
Finkelman, Philip, Lincoln Leather Co., Boston 

Finkelman, |. Robert, Lincoln Leather Co., Boston 
Fisher, H. C.. Armour Leather Co., Chicago 

Fitzgibbons, E. S., Ashtabula Hide & Lea. Co., Ashtabula, O. 
Flagg, Richard B., Eagle-Flagg Tanning, Milwaukee 

Flaice, Kenneth S.. Eagle-Flagg Tanning, Milwaukee 

Foot, S. B.S. B. Foot Tanning Co., Red Wing, Minn. 

Foot, E. H.. S. B. Foot Tanning Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Foss, N. C.. Blanchard Bro. & Lane, Detroit, Mich. 
Frauendorfer, Milton, A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Fried. Al, Garden State Tanning, Inc., Pine Grove, Pa 
Friend, Kurt, J. Greenebaum Tng. Co., Chicago 

Frodin, Elmer E., Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago 

bry, Roy E.. The Sidney Tanning Co., Sidney, O. 


Callan, Edwin A., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Gardent, Paul E., Jr. Garlin & Co., Inc., Beston 

Garver, Wm. A., Harvey Leather Co., Philadelphia 

Gay, Sherwood B., Blanchard Bro. and Lane, Newark, N. J. 
Gebhardt, A. A. A. L. Gebhardt Co., Milwaukee 
Gebuardt, Arthur E., A. L. Gebhardt Co., Milwaukee 
Gilbert, Walter E., Gilbert & Co., Inc., Westboro, Mass. 
Gill, J. J. Richard Young Co., Boston 
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Tenn. 


Wisc. 


REGISTRANTS 


Goelden, Fred J., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Good, Carl F., Good Bros Leather Co., Newark, N. . 
Goodspeed, Harold N., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., Peabody 
Grady, Jos. M., Allied Kid Co., Boston 

Graff, Fred, Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Waukegan, III. 
Greenebaum, M. S., J. Greenebaum Tng. Co., Chicago 
Greenebaum, S. G., J. Greenebaum Tng. Co., Chicago 
Greensfelder, E. S., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Grubstein, Chas., American Lea. Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Grundy, Wm., Leas & MeVitty, Inc., Philadelphia 
Gunnison, S. Boyd, Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 
Gutmann, Dan., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 


Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwaukee 

Hartel. Wm. A.. Armour Leather Co., Chicago 

Hartwig. W. A., Irving Tanning Co., Boston 

Hasse, Yheo., Oshkosh Tanning Co., Oshkosh, Wisc. 
Hatton, J. B., Jr., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Hebb, George S., Hebb Leather Co., Boston 

Hebb, George S., Jr., Hebb Leather Co., Boston 

Hegeler, H. H., Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia 
Hegner, George A., Howes Leather Co., Boston 

Hempel, J. C., Jr., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, 
Hermann, Fred A., Jr., Hermann Oak Lea. Co., St. Louis 
Hermann, Fred A., Sr., Hermann Oak Lea. Co., St. Louis 
Heselton, C. L., Armour Leather Co., Chicago 
Hickey, Thos. R., John R. Evans & Co., Inc., 
Hinson, W. J., Jr., Ashtabula Hide & Lea. Co., Ashtabula, O. 
Hinson, W. J., Sr., Ashtabula Hide & Lea. Co., Ashtabula, O. 
Hopkins, A. F., Hess & Hopkins Lea. Co., Rockford, Il. 


Hammell. Wm., 


Mich. 


Boston 


Horween, Arnold, Horween Leather Co., Chicago 

Howell, C. Stanley, Howes Leather Co., Inc., Chicago 

Howes, H. S., Jr., Howes Leather Co., Inc., Boston 
Hunneman, Wm. C., Jr.. Wm. Amer Co., Philadelphia 

Huvos, Emery L., Irving Tanning Co., Boston 

Jagdfeld, Leo C., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wise. 
Jenson, C. H.. Midwest Tanning Co., So. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Jones, A. J., Witch City Tng. Co., Salem, Mass. 

Jones, Lawrence L., Willard Helburn, Inc., Peabody, Mass. 
Kaltenbacher, J. C., Seton Leather Co., Newark, N. J. 


Kaplan, Kivie, Colonial Tanning Co., Boston 
Katz, Sol, iy ered Tanning Co., Chicago 


Kean, W. R., Granite State Tanning Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Keirnan, Thos., Griess-Pfleger Tng. Co., Waukegan, III. 
Kennedy, Frank, American Lea. Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Kevil, Gerard, International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Kiernan, Nelson M., Harold J. Smith Lea. Corp., Gloversville 
Kirstein, Max, Irving Tanning Co., Boston 
Kitchell, F. R., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., Peabody, 
Kopp, J. S.. Armour Leather Co., Chicago 
Krines, Carl W., Pfister & Vogel Tng. Co., 


Mass. 
Milwaukee 


Lang, Reinhold, Lang Tanning Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 
Lann, William, Wilder & Co., Chicago 

Laties, Simon G., Amdur Leather Co., N. Y. 

Laub, David J., Geo. Laub’s Sons, Buffalo, N. 7, 
Laub, George A., Geo. Laub’s Sons, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lemp, Frank, Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Lenobel, M. J., Rapco Leather Co., South Milwaukee 
Lewis, James, Fiber Chemical Corp., Chicago 

Lezin, Norman, A. K. Salz Co., Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Liberty, James H., The Upholstery Lea. Group, N. Y. i 
Lichtman, Cecil, J. Lichtman & Sons, Newark, N. J. f 
Light, P. 1., American Hide & Lea. Co., Boston 4 
Loewengart, Richard, Loewengart & Co., N. Y. ¢ 

Loewengart, Sol, Loewengart & Co., N. Y. C. 

Lotz, W. Robert, Albert Trostel & Sons, Milwaukee 

Loveday, E. D., Goniprow Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Lytle, W. G., A. R. Clarke & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


MeCleery, John, Leas & MeVitty, Inc., Philadelphia 

McCree, Donald H., Lackawanna Lea. Co., Hackettstown, N. J. 
Mellhenny, J. H., General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
McKinley, Lee C., International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
McKnight, Dale J., Radel Lea. Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Malcolm, J. R., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Martin, E. C., Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., Boston 

Mealley, G. H., The Ohio Lea. Co., Girard, O. 

Mercer, W. J., Bissell Lea. Co., Salem, Mass. 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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From left to right: 1. Millard 
Sklut, David 1. Abrohams 
2. Carl Weeks; 3. Dr. Theis; 
1. Ed Drew, J. F. Neiley; 
). Raymon Cunningham, Lee 


Soes be. 


From left to right: 1. F. Locke, 


1. Jacobshagen; 2. Barney Singer; 3. George Deane, Felix Carr; 
1. Joe Isaacson; 5. Clockwise, starting at lower left; L. E. Whitmer, James Baren, A. M. Schenley. 


C. H. Miller, Al Schiller, Bill Beier, Ed Nagle, Guy McGrath. E. H. Knoernschild., 
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Tanners’ Council’s recently launched cam- 
 paign against “false advertising” by makers of syn- 
’ thetics has evoked much interest in leather goods 

industry. Campaign has been under consideration ever 
since founding of Leather Industries, the tanners’ new pro- 
/ motional group. Filing of suit against 27 synthetics manu- 
' facturers regarded by many as opening gun in long-due battle. 


Some industry observers feel the Council 
is missing a good bet. First of all, preparation of the 


Council's brief and subsequent press release to newspapers 
) and radio was conducted on virtual “hush-hush” basis. Coun- 
ais suit was given so little fanfare, significance so played 


© down, that both newspapers and radio commentators all but 
Fignored the action. Result was very little attention by U. S. 
. sy 
é 
Even trade publications were almost ig- 
*nored by the Council. News of suit came from Wash- 
‘ington reporters keeping tabs in office of Federal Trade 
Commission rather than direct from Tanners’ Council itself 
Council did send out news release, both to newspapers and 
trade magazines, but release did little justice to real import 
of the suit. Real news is contained in official brief but, as 
yet, this has not been made available to general or specialized 


5 press. 


Actually, Council suit promises to be most 
important put before FCC in long time. Also, it sets 
out on paper for all to see many facts the leather industry 
can be proud of. Latter would make interesting, almost 
exciting reading for the general public, do the leather in- 
dustry a great deal of good. Question is whether Council 
will take full advantage of its opportunity. 


Government economists see continuing 
spread between cost of hides and skins and finished 
products (shoes, particularly) during coming 
months. Long-range result, say experts, may be distinct 
change in basic and historic relationship between hides and 
skins and finished shoes—the end product. 


Experts base their contention on prediction 
that costs of labor, freight, capital expansion and 
the like will continue to rise. This will mean higher 
costs for shoe manufacturers, lead inevitably to increases of 
even greater proportions by the time shoes reach the con- 
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sumer. Thus cost of hides and skins, historically regarded 
as approximately 45% of cost of a pair of shoes, may drop 
to 40% or less in months ahead. 


Government experts have good argument. 
They have only to cite average wages prevalent in 
shoe industry. Today's average is $50 weekly, more or 
less. Skilled shoeworkers make considerably more, of 
course, but unskilled pay is low. Problem of shoe industry 
is to get ever-renewing flow of new recruits, young and eager 
trainees who can be depended upon to become skilled work- 
ers of tomorrow. Untrained workers, well aware of lush 
paychecks offered by steel, coal, petroleum and other in- 
dustries, may gravitate towards these industries, force shoe 
industry to raise wage levels along the line. 


Average earnings of nation’s 13 million fac- 
tory workers bears this out. Labor Department's latest 
report states earnings in Sept. 1952 rose to all-time record 
high of $69.58 per week. Many industries such as chemi- 
cals, printing, metals, etc., paid as high as $70-$80 weekly 
average. Yet leather and leather products industry con- 
tinued to lag far behind with weekly average of $51.24! 


Monday, Nov. 3, marks milestone for Julius 
G. Schnitzer, chief of National Production Author- 
ity’s leather division. On that date, he will have com- 
pleted 31 years of Government service. 


Schnitzer’s first year and one-half with 
Uncle Sam was spent with Armed Forces during 
World War I. On May 3, 1923, he joined Department 
of Commerce, with which he has since been associated. On 
May 3, he will be eligible for retirement on Government 
pension. However, if he waits another six years, until he 
is age 60, he will be able to retire on a full Government pen- 
sion or double the amount. Those who know him hope 
Julius Schnitzer will be around as go-between Government 
and leather industry for many more years to come. 


Interesting items: Northwestern Leather Co. 
plant in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., has just signed new con- 
tract with International Fur and Leather Workers. Contract 
provides that first day of deer-hunting season each year is a 
paid holiday. 
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Like all Celastic Box Toes, 
the one shown in this un- 
retouched “cutaway” 
photo has served its owner 
well. He is Mr. Paul E, 
Fudge, of Nashville, Ten- 

- nessee. Occupation: tele~ 

phone linesman. Mr. Fudge states: “My 

shoes have to take a lot of punish- 

ment and with these | never ex- 

perienced any toe discomfort 

due to loose linings.” 








It’s a Rugged Job 


BUT “CELASTIC” BOX TOES 
ASSURE TOE COMFORT 


The wearer may not know his box toes are “Celastic” nor even that he 
has box toes in his shoes, but he does recognize toe comfort and pleasant 
toe freedom without wrinkled toe linings. 
“Celastic” is designed not only for rough usage, but for every day 
comfort in shoes of many styles...men’s, women’s and children’s. 
“Celastic’”’ duplicates the contours of the toe of the last and forms a 
structural shape over the toes. Because of this “Celastic” is a measure of 
quality protection for the designer and manufacturer ...a feature that 
builds customer loyalty for the retailer. It assures proper preservation 
of toe style and toe comfort, in play shoes, in street shoes...and in *Celastic is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corp. 


work shoes. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SEE “NEW ERA” IN SHOE MACHINERY 





TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ON EUROPE 


Shows 50 New Foreign Shoe 
Machines 


With the introduction of some 50 
new foreign shoe machines, the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, in a keynote address by Weir 
Stewart, outgoing president, set pol- 
icy for what may prove a “new era” 
in technological progress for the shoe 
industry. 

Stewart, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Association, held 
Oct. 28 in Chicago, during which 
the much-awaited report of the Tech- 
nical Committee recently returned 
from Europe was delivered, declared 
it was time that shoe manufacturers 
“take off their blinders” about shoe 
machinery and face the new oppor- 
tunities for more rapid advance in 
shoemaking technology. 


New Policy 

The report of the 12-man Techni- 
cal Committee which visited major 
shoe manufacturing and machinery 
centers in Europe from Sept. 12. to 
Oct. 5, under the auspices of the 
Association, created much interest 
before the packed meeting. Stewart, 
leading off at the meeting, pronounced 
an amazingly frank statement of “new 
policy” by the NSMA_ Technical 
Committee, the gist of which was 
that the shoe manufacturing industry 
was dissatisfied with the slow pace of 
shoe machinery developments in the 
U.S. in some aspects, and that it 
had now officially launched a major 
investigation of foreign machinery 
with the purpose of introducing such 
equipment here on a large and organ- 
ized scale. 

Stewart declared that some of the 
U.S. shoe machinery companies had 
“closed their minds” to new develop- 
ments; that they had been giving the 
industry “only such machines as 
were profitable to themselves.” He 
stated it is, “small wonder that the 
shoe industry has made such small 
technological progress over the past 
25 years.” 

The retiring head of the Associa- 
tion reviewed events leading up to 
the current adoption of the Associa- 
tion’s new “policy” toward foreign 
shoe machinery. He said that three 
years ago a specially appointed com- 
mittee had consulted with a leading 
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producer of domestic equipment but 
without results satisfactory to. the 
Association committee. It was then 
decided that the Association would 
have to proceed on its own initiative. 

The Association set up its Tech- 
nical Committee specifically for this 
purpose. It inaugurated the annual 
Factory Management Conferences. 
which have since grown at rapid pace. 
And it appointed James Nolan as a 
full-time Technical Consultant. 

Nolan was sent to Europe to  in- 
vestigale new shoe machinery. equip- 
ment and methods. He reported to 
the Association. which then decided 
that a delegation of U.S. shoe manu- 
facturers be sent to Europe to obtain 
a more detailed report, and if condi- 
tions warranted, to set the stage for 
encouragement of large-scale impor- 
tation of foreign shoe machinery 
adaptable to U. S. manufacturing 
needs. 

Charles Jones, new president of 
NSMA, and one of the committee of 
12 that went to Europe, gave further 
details. He reported that most shoe 
machinery producers in Europe were 
ready to install machines in the U.S. 
on an experimental basis. The com- 
mittee saw hundreds of shoe ma- 
chines, devices and processes pro- 
duced by some 20 different machin- 
ery firms. 


Service and Parts 

\rrangements have been made with 
many of these firms. said Jones. to 
furnish servicing and parts to U.S. 
shoe manufacturers. Detailed data 
on all the machines, plus data about 
the agencies and servicing § policies. 
will be furnished shortly by the Asso- 
ciation in a special report. 

During the meeting some 50 col- 
ored slide films of foreign shoe ma- 
chinery and equipment, most new to 
U.S. shoe manufacture, were shown. 
These 50 machines were elected from 
over 200 seen and photographed in 
Europe. The Committee visited shoe 
manufacturing and machinery com- 
panies in England, France, Switzer- 
land. Denmark. Germany and else- 
where. , 

Virtually all machines shown were 
available for sale. with prices quoted 
F.O.B. New York. Types shown on 
the colored slide films consisted of 
Goodyear Outsole Stitchers. with av- 
erage prices ranging from $1,600 to 
$2.400: Pulling Over Machines, with 
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TEN MONTHS' SHOE 
OUTPUT AHEAD BY 4.7% 


Civilian Gain Estimated At 


Fully 7% 


Shoe production for the first 10 
months of 1952 totaled 421,328,000 
pairs, an increase of 4.7 percent over 
the 402,488,000 pairs produced in 
the same period a year ago, the Tan- 
ners’ Council estimates. 

Significantly, the Council reports 
that if military output were omitted 
from each year’s figures, the 1952 
gain in civilian output alone would 
equal seven percent. 

Oct. shoe production both mili- 
tary and civilian shoes — is estimated 
at approximately 41 million pairs, a 
gain of 5.7 percent over the Oct. 1951 
output of 38,783,000 pairs. Output 
of civilian footwear alone is expected 
to show a 10 percent increase over 
last year. 


Seventh Straight Gain 

The Council points out that the 
gain in Oct. marks the seventh con- 
secutive month that output has bet- 
tered figures for the corresponding 
month of last year. 

Despite the feeling in some quar- 
ters that the industry may be over- 
producing, consensus is that the in- 
crease is a healthy one, prompted by 
hadly-needed replenishment of _ re- 
tailer stocks and a brisk consumer 
demand. However, the Council does 
admit the possibility of top-heavy in- 
ventories should production continue 
for some time at its present rate. 

Sept. production figures are now 
estimated to have exceeded Sept. 
1951 totals by fully 19.6 percent with 
civilian shoe output as high as 23 
percent above a year ago. Even men’s 
shoes showed a gain of 6.4 percent 
over Sept. a year ago despite the fact 
that military orders were well below 
last vear. Following is a breakdown 
of Sept. output by categories: 

Est. Sept. Sept. v/ 
1952 1951 Change 
Men’s shoes 8,480 7,969 + 6.4 
Youths’, 

boys’ shoes 1,780 1,258 
Women’s shoes 19,100 15,580 
Misses’, children’s 5,120 3,800 
Infants’, babies’ 2,800 2357 
Other 

(slippers, etc.) 5,920 5,286 
Total 43,200 36,130 
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INTERNATIONAL, BROWN 
AGREE TO 4% PAY HIKE 


New Pacts Given Both Shoe 
Unions 


New contracts providing a four 
percent increase in gross earnings 
for employes of both International 
Shoe Co. and Brown Shoe Co. of St. 
Louis have been accepted by a joint 
committee of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, AFL, and United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO. 

The increases will affect some 
21,000 workers at International and 
an unstated number at Brown. Of- 
ficials of the latter are understood to 
have agreed upon terms although the 
new contract has not been signed as 
vet. 

Terms at International were an- 
nounced jointly by James Lee John- 
son, vice president in charge of in- 
dustrial relations for the company, 
and Ben Berk and Dave Wilson, 
regional directors of the AFL and 
C1O unions respectively. 

Increases will apply to both hourly 
and piece-work rates and are retro- 
active to Sept. 29. There is no change 
in the minimum or starting rate. 


Improved Vacations 

An improved vacation plan also is 
included in the contract. A previous 
requirement that an employe must 
complete 1100 hours of work during 
the year to become eligible for vaca- 
tion pay has been modified. Those 
completing that minimum will con- 
tinue to receive full vacation pay. 
And those with less than 1100, but 
with at least 100 hours, now will re- 
ceive partial vacation pay ranging 
up to four percent of their gross 
earnings. 

Contracts with the CIO and AFL 
expired Oct. 25 and Oct. 31, respec- 
tively. Although concurrent, the com- 
pany’s negotiations have been con- 
ducted independently with the two 
unions, both in progress since Sept. 

The AFL union represents 9,000 
employes in 18 of International's 
plants in Missouri, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky. The CIO is bargaining agent 
for 12,000 persons in 30 of the com- 
pany’s units in Missouri, Illinois, 
Arkansas and New Hampshire. Inter- 
national Shoe has an_ additional 
12,000 employes not represented by 
these unions, 

Another point stressed by the 
unions was that employes shall be 
paid 90 percent of their average 
hourly earnings if they have to wait 
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more than 30 consecutive minutes 
due to machine disability or lack of 
work. 

Employes on company payroll one 
to five years receive two percent of 
gross pay for vacation and_ those 
with more than five years’ seniority 
receive four percent. 





TANNERS ELECT OFFICERS 

The officers of the Tanners’ 
Council were re-elected for the 
1952-1953 terms. Lawrence L. 
Jones, president of Willard Hel- 
burn, Inc., of Peabody, is presi- 
dent; E. A. “Pete” Gebhardt, presi- 
dent, A. L. Gebhardt Co., Milwau- 
kee, remains as treasurer; and 
Irving R. Glass as executive vice 
president. 

The Board of Directors met on 
Wednesday, Oct. 22, and unani- 
mously nominated the following 
directors at large for the ensuing 
year: 

Three year term: G. B. Davy, 
Beggs & Cobb, Inc.; H. K. Dug- 
dale, Beadenkopf Leather Co.; 
A. Jones, Witch City Tanning Co.; 
Thomas Kiernan, Griess-Pfleger 
Tanning Co.; S$. Boyd Gunnison, 
Gunnison Bros., Inc.; N. P. 
Dworetzky, Toxaway Tanning Co. 

Two year term—to fill vacancy: 
L. E. Kosenburg. A goos Leather 
Cos. 

One year term—to fill vacancy: 
Julian B. Hatton, Jr., Eagle-Ottawa 
Leather Co. 

New Divisional Directors: Bag, 
Case, Strap—-Same Officers; Calf 
and Kip—Francis Y. Rice, Ameri- 
can Hide & Leather Co., chairman, 
Earl Peirce, vice-chairman; Goat 
and Kid—Same Officers; Sheep 
and Lamb—Michael Flynn, chair- 
man; Side Leather—Kastern 
Same; Western—Arnold Horween, 
chairman; Sole and Belting—G. F. 
Zeller, chairman, William P. Elli- 
son, vice-chairman; Split—Wilson 
D. Scott, chairman; Upholstery 
Sherwood B. Gay, chairman: 
Horse—Same. 











BROWN BUYS BOURBEUSE 


Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, has an- 
nounced the purchase of Bourbeuse 
Shoe Co., Union, Mo., maker of wom- 
en’s shoes. 

The Glamour line produced by 
Bourbeuse will now be made by 
Brown’s Deloy Division, Brown Shoe 
Co. officials stated. Both Andrew 
Browne, president of Bourbeuse, and 
the company’s present sales force will 
now be associated with Deloy. 
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JONES TO HEAD 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


Trade Association Elects 


New Officers 


Charles H. Jones, Jr., president of 
Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Co. 
of Whitman, Mass.. has been elected 
new president of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. He suc- 
ceeds Weir Stewart of Marshall, 
Meadows & Stewart, Inc.. Auburn, 
N.. ¥. 

Stewart, who has served as Asso- 
ciation head for the past three years, 
automatically becomes an honorary 
vice president. 


Charles H. Jones, Jr. 


Other officers named by the board 
of directors at a meeting held this 
week at the Palmer House in Chicago 
were: W. W. Stephenson, executive 
vice president; L. V. Hershey, Ha- 
gerstown Shoe Co., Hagerstown, Md.. 
treasurer: and Harold R. Quimby, 
secretary. 

Vice presidents elected — were 
Charles G. Craddock of Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corp., Lynchburg, Va.: 
Harold B. Gessner, Oomphies, Ince., 
New York: Henry W. Lambrecht. 
Dixon-Bartlett Co.. Baltimore, Md.: 
Herbert Lape, Jr.. Julian & Kokenge 
Co.. Columbus, O.: and M. M. Stoil- 
mack, I. Miller & Sons. Inc.. Long 
Island City. N. Y. 

Jones is a graduate of Darimouth 
College and Harvard Business School. 
A veteran of 25 years of service with 
Commonwealth Shoe, he has served 
on the Association’s board of direc- 
tors since Oct. 1944 and is a director 
of the National Shoe Foundation for 
Disabled Feet. Among the various 
committees of which he has been 
chairman are the NSMA Technical 
Committee and Trade Relations Com- 
mittee. 
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SHOE FAIR ACTIVITY 
SEEN GENERALLY BRISK 


Prospect of Spring Sales 
Spurs Buying 


The National Shoe Fair fully met 
every promise and expectation. It 
broke all existing records for attend- 
ance and number of exhibitors. And 
there is good indication—though at 
the moment too early to know “ofli- 
cially”—that actual business booked 
at the Fair also set a new peak. Most 
of the “old hands” at the Fair believed 
it to be the most successful show yet, 
and in almost every respect. 

Biggest spur to what will likely 
prove to be the most active buying 
in a long time was the anxiety of 
most shoe retailers about spring 
deliveries. This was one of the most 
commonly discussed topics in all 
quarters. Not only were many retail- 
ers buying several weeks in advance 
of their ordinary purchasing dates, 
but in more substantial amounts to 
assure in-time deliveries for what 
many believe will be a terrific spring 
shoe buying season. 


Spring Sales Boom 

General consensus is that spring 
business will range from five to 
20 percent higher than spring of 
1951. This is extraordinarily signifi- 
cant if consideration is given the 
fact that spring of last year was 
regarded as a boom sales period for 
retailers the boom that preceded 
the slump that occurred immediately 
following Easter. Thus, expectation 
of surpassing this mark next spring, 
both in dollars and units, is clear 
indication of the high optimism 
(though not in any runaway sense) 
felt by most shoe retailers and buyers. 

Bookings on virtually every type 
and line of footwear was reported 
high, in some instances reaching 
record levels. Buying in the weeks 
to follow is expected to continue high. 


There was less wait-and-see feeling: 


on the part of retailers than has 
been experienced in many seasons. 
Several good reasons for this atti- 
tude were pointed up. 

First, as previously mentioned, the 
anxiety about spring deliveries. The 
Johnnie-Come-Lately buyers are in 
for rough sledding, a fact pretty 
much conceded by most buyers and 
retailers. 

Second, the state of retail inven- 
tories has been at low ebb in perhaps 
the majority of cases. Retailers have 
pretty much gotten over the hang- 
over of 1951 and early 1952. The 
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super-caution is gone. And though 
sound caution was evident every- 
where, it was properly balanced by 
high confidence in spring business. 
This all adds up to the need for 
shoes, for refueling inventories. With 
most retailers in good liquid cash 
position, the purchase of fresh spring 
stocks was sparked in a_ healthy 
manner. 

Third, good outlook for price sta- 
bility. W. W. Stephenson, executive 
vice-president of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, declared 
that “shoe prices for the remainder 
of 1952 and the early part of 1953 
are expected to remain relatively 
stable” except for footwear using 
calfskins. Thus some of the high- 
grade men’s and women’s shoes might 
feel some pressure—those using calf- 
skins—but the majority of shoes will 
in all likelihood stay in current price 
grooves over the months ahead. 

Stephenson pointed out that “in 
relation to the total economy, shoes 
are cheaper today than they have 
been at any time since the war. Shoe 
prices are currently 15 to 20 percent 
below price ceilings established in 
1951, and are only slightly higher 
than pre-Korea levels. Despite in- 
creased costs, he said, most shoe 
manufacturers are determined to 
resist price increases, though this will 
mean a slicing off of profits. 


Prices Stable 

The stability of prices was solidly 
in evidence throughout the Fair. 
Many retailers expressed their satis- 
faction with this atmosphere of sta- 
bility. “This is the first time in a 
long time,” said one buyer, “that 
I've been able to come to market 
with a genuine sense of confidence in 
how prices stand now and for the 
near future. It has been an enormous 
help in planning my spring buying 
here.” 

One of the most inspirational notes 
of the Fair was the “Fashion-Vues” 
presentation—some 34 meticulously 
prepared and beautifully designed 
stationary exhibits of the newest 
spring-summer fashions and go-with 
shoes. This created unanimously 
favorable comment by the thousands 
of persons who viewed the exhibit. 

Another aspect of the Fair that 
received much attention and com- 
ment was the National Shoe Insti- 
tute’s “The New In Shoes” program. 
Many of the exhibiting shoe manu- 
facturers incorporated packaged ideas 
into their exhibits—ideas for tie-in 
merchandising with retailers — to 
promote “The New In Shoes” theme 
next spring. 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
FORMS NEW DIVISION 


Product Development To Be 
Stressed 


Formation of a new division of In- 
ternational Shoe Co. to be devoted 
exclusively to product and process 
development has been announced by 
Edgar E. Rand, president. : 

The division will be headed by 
R. H. Richards, a director of the 
company, who also is general man- 
ager of International’s subsidiary 
plants. B. Everett Gray, formerly 
chief engineer of the tanning divi- 
sion, has been named manager of the 
new division, which will be quartered 
in International’s executive office 
building at 1509 Washington Ave. 

Rand also announced, as a corol- 
lary development, establishment of a 
plastics laboratory at Hartford, IIl., 
adjacent to the company’s tanneries 
at that location. It is scheduled to 
begin operations in about eight 
weeks, he said, and to be in full op- 
eration by next spring. 

L. A. Helwich, a polymer chemist 
and chemical engineer of many years’ 
experience, will be in charge of the 
laboratory. Helwich, a native of 
Czechoslovakia, joined International 
last Jan. The laboratory, Rand 
added, will comprise three sections: 
chemistry, synthesis and fabrication. 


‘WAGE HIKE IN BOSTON 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, is demanding a 15 percent wage 
increase, two additional paid holi- 
days and a second weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion after five years service from 
Massachusetts shoe manufacturers, 
according to Angelo Georgian, the 
union’s territorial representative. 

Georgian told LEATHER AND SHOES 
this week that he has asked shoe 
manufacturers from Boston, Haver- 
hill, Lynn, Salem, Beverly and adja- 
cent areas to meet with union ofh- 
cials on Nov. 14 at the Hotel Brad- 
ford in Boston. 

The CIO represents some 11,000 
to 12,000 shoe workers in 60 firms 
located in the Massachusetts area. 
Present contract expires on Dec. 31, 
1952. 

Local shoe manufacturers in gen- 
eral refused to comment upon union 
demands which they received in a 
letter from Georgian this week. One 
prominent shoe firm head said he 
had given his workers a three percent 
wage increase already and indicated 
he felt that certain increases under 
existing conditions were inevitable. 
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COUNCIL ASKS CURB 
ON MISLEADING ADS 


Upholstery Tanners Seek 
Injunction 


Petition to restrain Ashley-Rhodes, 
Inc., of Louisville from selling syn- 
thetic-covered tables as  “leather- 
topped” has been filed in Delaware 
Federal District Court by 12 tanners 
of upholstery leather in conjunction 
with the Tanners’ Council. 

The petition charges that adver- 
tisements of Ashley-Rhodes tables are 
causing “‘a great and irreparable in- 
jury to the goodwill and reputation 
of leather as an important article of 
trade” and spreading confusion 
among retailers and consumers. 

According to the complaint filed, 
Ashley-Rhodes, Inc., distributed a tag 
which prominently displays the words 
“Tanneer Leather Top Table,” sug- 
gesting the word “tanner.” The lat- 
ter term, according to the Tanners’ 
Council, refers to a person “who 
manufactures leather by tanning 
hides and skins.” 


Warn To Head 
Shoe Retailers Again 
Otto W. Warn of Warn & Warn, 
Spokane, Wash., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Retailers 


Association at the annual meeting 
of the board of directors held Oct. 28 
in Chicago. 

Re-elected as vice-presidents of 
NSRA were F. Arthur Clark, Charles 
A. Stevens Co., Chicago; Wm. E. 
Morgan, C. A. Verner Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Wm. G. Nissen, Nissen’s, 
Oklahoma City; and Gilbert Hahn, 
William Hahn & Co., Washington, 
EB: & 

Re-elected treasurer is David S. 
Hirschler, president of Hofheimer’s, 
Norfolk, Va. Hirschler has served as 
NSRA treasurer for the past 11 years. 

The following new directors were 
elected to serve for a three-year term 
on the NSRA Board of Directors. 

Augustin D. Bourneuf, Thayer 
McNeil Co., Boston; Keeve B. Pass, 
Rich’s, Atlanta; Sam H. Sullivan, 
Sam Sullivan Shoe Departments, 
Laredo, Tex.; Louis E. Walter, 
Walker Shoe Stores, Waterloo, lowa; 
and Arthur E. Weston, Charles 
Kushins Co., Oakland, Cal. 

The following men were re-elected 
to serve three-year terms on the 
NSRA Board of Directors: 

Frank H. Bush, Bush Footwear 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; John W. 
Morgan, Jr., McGrew & Morgan, Inc., 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Marcus Rice, 
Famous Barr Co., St. Louis; and 
Louis E. Tuffly, Krupp & Tuffy, Inc., 


Houston. 


Increased Cattle Slaughter 
Seen For 1953 


Cattle slaughter during 1953 and 
subsequent years will probably be 
substantially increased over recent 
years, according to J. Russell Ives, 
Associate Director, Department of 
Marketing, of the American Meat 
Institute. 

Addressing the Tanners’ Conven- 
tion in Chicago on Oct. 24, Ives said 
that present uncertainties regarding 
feed supplies and prices make jit un- 
likely that cattle producers will con- 
tinue to build up herds as rapidly as 
they have been doing. 

The prospect of increased slaugh- 
ter at long range is foreshadowed by 
the higher cattle slaughter rate for 
this fall, Ives said. He cited records 
for the week ended Oct. 18 when Fed- 
erally inspected cattle slaughter to- 
taled 315,000 head, some 34 percent 
greater than in the same week of 
1951. 

Barring severe drought conditions 
next year, marketings of cattle and 
calves is not expected to reach liquie 
dation proportions, This means most 
of next year’s increase will be in 
steers. Big gains in cows and bulls 
will come later when cattle numbers 
stop increasing and a decline sets in, 





COMMON DENOMINATOR 


Buyer’s market—seller’s market—in-between market...always, 
the essential ingredient of satisfying business performance is 


CROMPTON 
RICHMOND 
COMPANY 


FACTORS 


adequate working capital. 


If your business is factorable, you can get needed non-equity 
capital from Crompton Factoring. Instead of carrying receiv- 


ables, right along you get cash in advance... creating that extra 
margin of liquidity to cushion the operation under any con- 
ditions .. . and keep the tempo where you want it. 


This service contributes the plus in leverage to handle more business with 
present capital resources. It works for better use of productive assets, tighter 
operation and faster capital turnover. They all team up to produce more profit. 


This is why Crompton Factoring does such an essential job—for many types 


of industry. 


4 Ht man. tbr 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO.,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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BROWN SHOE HEAD 


SEES STEADY PRICES 


Shoe prices will probably remain 
close to current levels in the fore- 
seeable future, according to Clark R. 
Gamble, president of Brown Shoe 
Co. St. Louis. 

Gamble said prices of the com- 
pany’s spring 1953 line will be about 
the same as fall 1952 lists. Lower 
prices are unlikely for some time, he 
added, citing increased manufactur- 
ing costs and higher cattle prices. 
slight adjustments will be 
made in “recognition of our dealers’ 
growing need for greater markup.” 

“Prices on our spring line will be 
12 percent under the spring season of 
1952,” Gamble said, “and we hope 
the trend in hide markets will allow 
us to hold our price le vel established 


Some 


» for the coming season. 


Armour, CIO Workers 
Reach Agreement 
Threat of a general strike in the 
tpackinghouse industry was almost 
‘eliminated this week as Armour & 
Co., leading packer, and United 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO, reached 


a settlement in negotiations for the 
new contract. 

Close to 30,000 Armour workers 
employed in 28 plants were given a 
four cents hourly pay increase, a 
company-financed pension plan and 
other fringe benefits, bringing total 
benefits to about 141% cents per hour. 
Part of the benefits are subject to 
approval by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

The new contract, covering two 
years, is expected to set a pattern 
throughout the packinghouse indus- 
try and provide a basis for new con- 
tracts with Swift, Wilson and Cudahy 
as well as major independent packers. 


EDISON FETES SHAPIRO 


\ shoe manufacturer who has been 
an exclusive resource for Edison 
Brothers Stores, lne., St. Louis, for 
20 years was honored at a dinner 
party Saturday night, Nov. 1, at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis. 

The company, Shapiro Brothers 
Shoe Co. of Auburn, Me., has estab- 
lished the unique record of having 
produced 16,750,000 pairs of wom- 
en’s novelty shoes exclusively for the 
Edison chain over the past 20 years. 


Popular Show Will Feature 


Nearly 400 Brands 

Nearly 400 brands of shoes will be 
exhibited at the Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, Nov. 30-December 
4, at Hotels New Yorker and Mc- 
Alpin, according to Edward Atkins 
and Maxwell Field, co-managers. 

This was determined as a result of 
research among the more than 600 
companies which will exhibit at the 
show. “While not all the brands are 
consistently advertised nationally, it 
does indicate the amazing extent to 
which brand identification has per- 
meated the popular price shoe mar- 
ket,” the co-managers declared. 

The importance of brands in the 
popular price shoe field is the subject 
of special promotional effort in con- 
nection with the forthcoming PPSSA. 
Trade publication advertising will list 
these nearly 400 brands alpha- 
betically. Reprints of the advertise- 
ment will be contained in a direct 
mail promotion to the industry. 

In addition to these branded lines, 
exhibitors at the PPSSA will display 
nearly every unbranded footwear 
product available in the popular price 
market. 





INSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


WINSLOW 


BROS 


& SMITH 


COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE 8ST. @ CHICAGO, 1173 NO. FRANKLIN 8ST. 








NORMIL 


a leather by... 


TANNERIES in MILWAUKEE 


ano CHICAGO 


For dress wear our Normil is considered outstanding. A smooth, sleek 
leather of full chrome tannage, it has a calf-like finish and rich appear 
ance. Made in both black and colors. 


J. GREENEBAUM 


TANNING COMPANY «x 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Rubber Heels 
November 6, 1952 — TAP-30- 


352-53-11, covering invitation to bid 
on 1400 pairs rubber whole heels, 
2.100 pairs rubber half heels, 1,600 
pairs rubber whole heels and 2,400 
pairs black rubber orthopedic whole 
heels. Domestic pack. Delivery FOB 
destination. Delivery to Transporta- 
tion Officer, St. Louis Medical Depot. 
by Dec. 31, 1952, and no later than 
Jan. 31. 1953. Opening in New 
York at 1:00 p.m. 


Insulated Combat Boots 
November 4, 1952 — TAP-30- 


352-53-12, covering invitation to bid 
on 256,000 pairs rubber insulated 
combat boots. Military Specifica- 
tion MIL-B-11234A (QMC) dated 
April 11, 1952, and Amendment 2 
dated Oct. 6, 1952, with stated excep- 
tions. Delivery in LOO percent ex- 
port pack to Transportation Officer, 
Auburn General Depot, Auburn, 
Wash., at 40,000 pairs during Dec. 
1952 and 54,000 pairs each during 
Jan. through April 1953. Opening 
in New York at 10:00 a.m. 


Wader Knee Boots 
November 20, 1952 — TAP-30- 


352-53-9, covering invitation to bid 
on 9,000 pairs wader knee boots. 
Bid opening in New York at 11:00 
a.m., for the Army. 





Goodyear Introduces 
Sueded Neolite 


The Shoe Products Division of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced that sueded Neolite for use 
on shoe uppers is now available. 

First samples of Neolite in suede, 
which Goodyear says can be_pro- 
duced in accepted colors and lends 
itself to all types of shoe construc- 
tion, were shown at the National 
Shoe Fair this past week. 

Goodyear officials reported the 
company has conducted experiments 
using Neolite suede in all kinds of 
combination with leather and other 
materials such as nylon mesh, in 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes. 
Women’s purses made of Neolite 
suede were also included in the dis- 
play. 
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GENUINE KANGAROO 
SUEDE KID 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BLACK GLAZED KID 
KID LININGS 





SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY) 
9th and Westmoreland Sts.. Philadelphia 40, Pa. 








CUSTOM 
EVERY NEED.../ust Name it 


Strippings of every type in either 
leather or fabric, plain and in 
colors, to your exact specifications, is 
our specialty. You can depend on 
GAYWOOD quality ond delivery. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H. A. Cohen, San Francisco J.P. MeGrath & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 
Associates, Milwaukee P.C. Fernandez & Co. Ltd., Havana, Cuba 
. ncinnati Vorel Helmholtz, Baltimore MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Agents in Many Foreign Countries 


1906 PINE ST. + 57. LOUIS 3, MO. 





SERVING AMERICA'S LARGEST SHOE INDUSTRIES 








HICKMAN ano CLARK 


Dealers and Brokers 


HIDES & SKINS 


FT. WAYNE—INDIANA 
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CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle near Jefferson 
ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
Phone: GRand 2143 


SMOOTH AND ELK 


Side vag PROOF POSITIVE 


VEGETABLE 
For Linings, Bags, 
Case, and Strap 
* 
RANCH TANNED 
AND 
INDIAN TANNED 
LEATHER 
For Fine Casuals 
and Sport Shoes 
* 


Contract Tanning 


VOM AU 


1830 SO. THIRD ST. MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The proof that you are using the best 
casual and sport shoe leather is increased 
SALES and PROFITS. INDIAN TANNED 
and RANCH TANNED LEATHERS will do 
the trick, 


Get the facts now. 








Detroit Hide Ca. 


AL WEST - President 


HIDES — SKINS — PELTS 


Offices: C. P. A. Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Phones: WOodward |-8577 and |-1136 


Warehouse: 2500 Twenty-Second St. 
Phones: TAshmo 5-5490 and 5-6688 
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EUROPEAN MACHINES 
(Concluded from Page 48) 

prices ranging up to $4,000; Heel 
Seat Lasters, $4,500 to $5,500; Toe 
Lasters, mostly non-automatic; Staple 
Side Lasters, $1,500 to $2,100; In- 
seam Trimmers; Goodyear Welt Sol- 
ers, $1,500 to $2,100, though most of 
these not as advanced as U. S. types. 

Rough Rounders, $650 to $900; 
Sole Pressers, to $1,400; Heel Trim- 
mers, $750 to $1,000; Edge Trim- 
mers, though no electronic types as 
in the U. S.; Edge Setters; Sole Lev- 
ellers, priced at about $700; Band 
Knife Splitters, $1,650 to $2,000; 
Sole Splitters, used also for heel 
splitting; Upper Edge Burnishing; 
Insole Stapling; Dryers and Mullers 
~$250 delivered in N. Y.; Wrinkle 
Removers, priced at about $400; 
Stitch Separators, at around $1,850. 

Box Toe Conditioners, $325; In- 
nersole Binder; Sole Activating and 
Conforming Machine; Sole Perforat- 
ing Machine at $2,600; Toe Forming 
Machine, $750; Wrapper Laster: 
Assembling Machine; Heel Formers: 
special machines for Stitchdown 
work; Racks, $21—metal instead of 
wood; Swedish Steel Dies (save as 
much as 30 percent on die costs, can 
be made right in the shoe factory, 
are very light in weight); Toe 
Turner; Pattern Grading Machine, 
$2.700; machine for vulcanizing soles 
to leather uppers: Heel Scouring 
Machine, $545; Bottom Buffer, $950 
to $1,100; Heel Seat Fitting, $650 to 
$1,400; and Inside Heel Nailing Ma- 
chine. 

New European Processes 

Several new European processes or 
techniques were discussed, including 
a spray covering of special material 
for shoe in process; cementing flaps 
on Louis heels; sewing machine 
tables slanted at an angle to eliminate 
shading, reduce operator fatigue; 
a cemented tape with folded edges to 
prevent stretch; a conveyor system 
with trays pushed on rollers over 
steam jets when lasted shoes are 
brought down, thus getting increased 
mulling action; a hand stamper, a 
mechanical device faster than many 
machine stamping devices; perforated 
shoe boxes which prevent blooming 
on shoes on shelves; plastic clicker 
pads; formica table tops. 
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® Dr. H. B. Walker has resigned 
as manager of Product Development 
for E. F. Houghton & Co. of Philadel- 
phia and has opened a Consulting 
Practice with offices in Rydal, Pa. 
Prior to joining Houghton in 1947 as 


assistant to the vice president in charge’ 


of operations, Dr. Walker was associ- 
ated for over 20 years with Rohm & 
Haas Co. 


® Lester Roberts of Lester Roberts 
Hide Co. has been named Convention 
Chairman for the National Hide As- 
sociation’s Annual Spring Meeting to 
be held June 15-16 at the Shamrock 
Hotel in Houston, Tex. Omer Dreil- 
ing of San Angelo By-Products, Inc., 
San Angelo, Tex., is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


® Charles S. Harding, for 13 years 
in charge of development and applica- 


tions of new products for Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Co.’s Shoe Products 
Division, has retired under the com- 
pany’s plan. Widely-known as an ex- 
pert in the various processes of shoe 
manufacturing, Harding developed 
new applications for the company’s 
shoe materials. 


® Paul Haworth, formerly assistant 
trafhc manager and assistant hide 
buyer at Fred Rueping Leather Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has been named 
trafic manager to succeed Dana 
Lamb, who has retired. Haworth, 
who joined the firm five years ago, 
will also continue as assistant hide 
buyer. The company also announced 
that Otto Abel, sales agent in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Illinois and Michigan, 
will retire on Dec. 1. He will be suc- 
ceeded in the territory by George H. 
Burrows, Jr. Abel has been re- 


garded for years as the “dean of the 


sales force.” 


® Robert V. Nolan has joined Selby 
Shoe Co. as merchandise manager of 
the retail division. He succeeds Lind- 
say P. Hutton, who has resigned to 
become vice president of Companhia 
Calcado Clark Co., Selby subsidiary in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


® Paul Schwartz has retired as sales 
representative for Ohio Leather Co. A 
veteran of many years’ service with 
the leather firm, Schwartz was well- 
known to the New York shoe ana 
handbag manufacturing industry. 


@ Jack Rappaport has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager for 
Zuckerman & Fox, Inc., New York 
women’s high style shoe manufacturer. 
Formerly sales manager of Sherry 
Shoemakers, Inc., Rappaport will be 
in charge of all sales of the firm’s 
Julianelli and Zuckerman & Fox lines, 
The company is planning to expand its 
production to 500 pairs daily. 


® Julian B. Hatton, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich., has been named 
general manager and a member of the 
executive committee. S$. W. Judd 
has been named chairman of the board. 
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WHO'S THE BOSS—YOU OR THE STITCH? 


When stitching is costly, irregular in quality and performance, the stitch is boss over you. Turn 
the tables and scientifically control that work by adopting 
“CONTROLLED STITCHING" 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalog on Request 
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Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 


Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 
Caixa Postal 917 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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LITTLE TRADING ON LEATHER 
MARKETS DURING SHOW WEEK 


Buyers and Tanners Wait On Results of Chicago 
Shoe Fair 


Most selections report a slack 
week as expected. Prices about 
same along the line. Kips still 
draw widest interest. 


Sole Slow 


A quiet week on Boston market, 
say sole leather tanners. Inactivity 
expected due to absence of shoemen 
at Chicago Shoe Fair. As usual, sole 
tanners are hoping for brisk business 
in weeks following shoe show, point 
to prospects of active spring as gor d 
spur to leather sales. However, they 
must wait for next few weeks to bear 
out this hope. 

Prices as previously listed. Better 
grade heavyweight bends not too 
plentiful and still wanted at 53-54e 
and down. The 9/10 iron bends also 
find interest at 56c and down. This 
is for top quality. Medium bends 
not so active at 62c and_ below. 
Lightweight bends around 70c tops. 

Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 


Sole Offal Slack 


No change here, say Boston sole 
leather offal tanners and dealers. 
Sales at expected low ebb at this 
time with only bellies and double 
rough shoulders drawing moderate 
interest. Other selections such as 
single shoulders, heads and shanks 
very quiet. ; 

Prices unchanged. Bellies, both 
cow and steer, bring 23-25c on most 
sales. Best grades only bring the 
outside price. There is much price 
resistance reported. Double rough 
shoulders move well at 53c and be- 
low for better grade lights. Medium 
weights bring around 49c and heavies 
around 45-46c. 

Few prices heard on single shoul- 
ders since tanners still have accumu- 
lation of them and sales are an in- 
dividual matter. Heads have trouble 
getting up to 15c; same with fore 
shanks at 13-l6c and hind shanks at 
8-20c. 


ida ile \clomia :[e)} fe), Bi. Ia) a fel 34 i 
| phia find a slight slump this past 


week. Since the hide market is still 
firm, prices are showing no change 
in factory bends currently selling. 
Findings considered practically a 
dead issue by most sources. Many 
tanners report heads and bellies as 


Calf Moderate 


Still some business reported on 
Boston calf leather market but tan- 
ners say it is newhere near pace of 
last two-three months. Tanners ex- 
pect plenty of activity in coming 


Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
completely sold up. 

Well known Tannages , 


KLENZETTE — saciid 
ANILETTE Prices and Trends of Leather 
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THIS MONTH YEAR 1951 
WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 
1.18-1.35 
1.15-1.30 
1.30-1.40 

80-1.25 

70-1.02 


KIND OF LEATHER 


85-1.05 80-1.00 
80-95 70-93 
85-1.05 80-95 
75-90 75-90 
80-92 80-92 
54-58 54-58 
17-28 17-28 
50-56 48-58 
47-50 46-54 
36-44 36-46 
68-70 67-70 
23-25 24-25 
50-53 50-53 
34-37 34-38 


and the popular 


80-1.00 
70-1.00 
80-1.10 
70-1,05 
70-95 
55-80 
16-30 
60-63 
58-60 
50-60 
83-90 
35-45 
75-80 
36-41 


CALF (Men’s HM) 

CALF (Women’s) 

CALF SUEDE 

KID (Black Glazed) 

KID SUEDE 

PATENT (Extreme) 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 
KIPS (Combination) 
EXTREMES (Combination) 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 
SOLE (Light Bends) 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 21-23 21-23 20-25 
SPLITS (Gussets) 16-18 16-18 21-26 So wad 
WELTING (¥% x %) 7% 7% 12% 13% 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS 18 17',-18' 28-28', 41 


1.02-1.08 
64-68 
93-1.02 
40-45 
26-30 


A.H. Ross & Sons Co 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 
rawstock. 
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weeks but this is show week and little 
is doing. Also, buyers waiting to see 
what develops at and after show. If 
expected shoe business materializes, 
manufacturers will be back in calf 
market looking for leather. 

Women’s weight smooth calf sells 
at 95c for best grades; down to mid- 
50’s with volume around 80c and 
below. Men’s smooth calf between 
$1.05-$1.10 for top grades with best 
interest at 85c and down to low 70’s. 
Suede brings $1.05 and down. 


Sheep Steady 

Not too much business on Boston 
sheep leather market this week but 
pace and prices continue steady. 
Tanners still working against old 
orders, find enough new ones coming 
in from time to time to keep them 
busy. This has been a big linings 
season and sheep tanners say a good 
year for most. 

Prices as before. Russet linings 
pegged at 24c and down. Boot lin- 
ings do best at 24-25c; shoe linings 
at 14-18. Chrome linings do fairly 
well at 27c for top grades, below for 
lesser. Colored vegetable linings 
hold own at 22-24e. 

Garment suede having good season 
with better grades above 30c but 
volume around 30c. Grains find 
competition from horsehide rather 
heavy; move slowly in low 20's. 


Kip Prominent Again 

Boston side leather market distin- 
guished again for growing interest 
in kip leathers. Rise in price of raw 
kipskins has forced tanners to raise 
finished kip leather prices but these 
are still well below calf prices, find 
a ready market with shoe manufac- 
turers who have been priced out of 
calf market. Other selections quieter 
during the week. 

Better grade chrome-corrected kips 
bring 56-57c and a cent or two either 
way for HM weights. Corrected 
vegetable kips listed around same 
price. Combination-tanned kips, 4- 
41% oz., in mid and high 507s. 

Combination-tanned extremes 
steady at 50c and down for 4-41 oz. 
hides in best demand. Chrome- 
tanned extremes slower at 45c and 
below. Work shoe retan steady at 
42c and down. 


Splits Good 

Women’s weight suede splits still 
move at 37-38c and below for black 
and colors although some tanners 
ask up to 40c for colors. Men’s 
heavy suede splits still at 44c for 
black and colors. Linings priced at 
20-30c with best demand still at 21- 
23c. Gussets not too active. 
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Work Glove Better 

Encouraging reports heard in some 
tanning quarters this week. A little 
more business in work glove leather 
booked by leading producers 
who stated that prices, if anything. 
are a shade firmer. In some instances, 
latest bookings have involved moder- 
ate quantities while in other cases, 
the orders placed are understood to 
have been fairly sizable. 

According to some sellers, work 
glove splits in LM weight sold with- 
out difficulty up to L5e for No. 1 
grade, 14c for No. 2 grade and 13c 
for No. 3 grade. M weight alone 
remained on a lc higher basis, No. 1 


grade at l6c, No. 2 grade 15e and 


No. 3s at l4e. Latest business con- 


~* sidered by some observers to be a 


reflection of a better movement of 
finished goods due to demand stimu- 
lated by a high rate of industrial 
activity. 


Garment Sputters 

While the current season is prac- 
tically ended, trade sources report 
still some additional business in gar- 
ment leathers. There has been con- 
siderable re-ordering in the past 
-ouple of weeks for fill-in purposes 
where inventories have been depleted 
and manufacturers still need sup- 








FYELETS 


THE BEST IN EYELETS AND 
EYELET SETTING MACHINES 


ATLAS TACK CORP. 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
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Elk Sides 
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Prints 


OTTAWA 
Corrected Grain 
Elk Sides 


WOLVERINE PRINTS®@ 
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SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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plies to complete orders on finished 
garments in time for the Christmas 
and winter seasons. Emphasis is on 
quick delivery of leather needed. 
Horse hide garment leather in par- 
ticular has a good call with 38 and 
down still considered a good quota- 
tion on good tannages. 

Suede sheepskin also holds firm 
at recently quoted range of 30-32c 
and down for better tannages while 
28c and down readily paid for volume 
lots. Occasional business in grain 
garment leather reported; top quality 


906 


brings up to 28-29¢ and down with 


ordinary descriptions at 26c and 
down and a shade less in some 


instances. 


Bag, Case and Strap Same 

Little change in bag, case and 
strap leathers. Some routine business 
reported and prices fairly well main- 
tained although here and there some 
variations to the extent of a cent 
higher or lower are indicated. Manu- 
facturers, of course, are in the final 
phases of turning out finished goods 
and are busy making deliveries in 
time for the Christmas season. In 








Don't Trust To LUCK! 

WwW) Protect yourself against costly 

accidents by installing the best 

Embossing and Graining 
Machine Guards 


Manufactured by 


BOYLE MACHINE & SUPPLY CO. 


46 WALNUT ST., PEABODY, MASS. 
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KID SUEDE 


CARR-BUCK GRAIN CALF 


CARR LEATHER CO. 


183 Essex St., Boston, Mass.—Tanneries at Peabody 


FOR POSITIVE 


1 - Well Gal nm oth mon. 


ADRIAN 
X-RAY Shoe Inspector 


Visual fluoroscopic inspection no fingertip 
searching to locate sharp tack points, Shows 
enttre shoe interior, shank, staples at a 
glance. 

Faster—one employee with Adrian X-Ray 
can do the work of two using other means. 
Easy—requires no training to operate with 
expert efficiency. 


No Installation Problem—One self contained unit on 
uses ordinary 110 volt, 


castors for easy location 
A. C. current only 30% x 30” floor space. 


Class A, Cabinet Type Unit—Totally enclosed, totally 
protective. Built to American Standards Ass'n, Specs. 


Guaranteed—Sold outright or leased. 


58 


mh Full details 


on request. 


M. B. ADRIAN & SONS 
X-RAY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


352 E. Word St 
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some instances, there will be a rush 
to complete late orders and leather 
needed to cover these requirements 
has to be delivered promptly. 

Some manufacturers have been 
buying conservatively from week to 
week and have held purehases to 
moderate quantities with the result 
that inventories on hand are not large 
and supplies are being used steadily. 
Any increased business in finished 
goods necessitates additional pur- 
chasing of leather, often accounting 
for requests urging quick delivery. 

Case leather still holding around 
unchanged levels with 21% ounce at 
48c and 3 ounce at 52c. Strap leather, 
Grade A, russet finish, quoted steady 
for the most part, 4/5 ounce at 
55-57c; 5/6 ounce at 57-59c; 6/7 
ounce at 59-6lc; 7/8 ounce at 
61-63c; 8/9 ounce at 63-65c; 9/10 
ounce at 66-68c and 10/11 ounce at 
69-71c. No change reported on lower 
grades, 4c less than above quotations 
usually listed for B grade and another 
le less for C grade. Premiums of 2c 
charged for colors and 3c more for 
glazed finish. 


Kid Good 


Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
find business still showing good ac- 
tivity. Black suede continues to sell 
extremely well, particwlarly in low 
and medium grades. A good deal of 
this business has come from New 
England. Black glazed also selling 
rather better than had been expected. 
Nothing new was reported on the 
colored glazed. 

Slipper remains extremely 
Linings going along at unchanged 
level. No new developments reported 
in crushed right now. Nothing at all 
was reported about satin mats. 

Prices seem to be changing slightly. 
Some tanners have issued new, 
slightly higher prices. for suede and 
glazed. 

In suede the top quotation is now 
96c. There hasn’t been too much 
acceptance as yet on the part of buy- 
ers but tanners are hopeful of getting 
their prices without too much trouble 
if the present good business continues. 


slow. 


Average prices quoted: 
Suede 32c-96c 
Glazed 25c-92c¢ 
Linings 25c-60¢ 
Slipper 25c-60¢ 
Crushed 35c-75e 
Satin Mats 69c-1.20 
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Belting Moves 

Belting leather tanners of Phila- 
delphia say business still very good. 
Definite shortages in light and me- 
dium weight bend butts. Tanners 
are producing against orders, and 
have nothing to offer on the open 
market. 

Prices the same as they have been 
for past several weeks. Tanners com- 
plain that while hide prices are steady, 
the actual hides are of inferior grade. 
However, they are not getting any 
more than théy have for the past 
month. 

Shoulders are the “best thing on 
the market.” Specialties men buying 
in quantity and waist belting manu- 
facturers still doing a great deal of 
buying. 

Curriers finding very good busi- 
ness in shoulders. Some say that 
business is even better than it had 
been the past few weeks. Prices re- 
main unchanged for the present. 


AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 No. 3 
Butt Bends ..... 1.22-1.35 1.18-1.30 1.14-1.20 
Centers 12” .. 1.52-1.62 1.39-1.57 1.26-1.35 
Centers 24”-28” .. 1.45-1.58 1.39-1.5 1.30 
Centers 30” .. 1.39-1.52 1.34-1.46 1.29-1.30 
Wide Sides 1.12-1.28 1.08-1.23 1.01-1.08 
Narrow Sides ... 1.04-1.20 1.00-1.16 .94-1.00 

Premiums to be added Ex Heavy minus 2c 
to plus 5c; Light plus 10; Ex. Light plus l4c 


Tanning Materials Same 
Prior levels of buying interest in 
raw Tanning Materials maintained 
with quotations for the most part firm 
and unchanged. Offerings of Sumac 
lower at $106.00. Tanning Extracts 
unchanged. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, Dom., seal basis shp’t, 
+ ; 8 370. ‘00-872. 00 
Wattle bark, ton ae “Fair, At verage’’ $103.00 
: a ‘‘Merchantable’’ $ 98.00 
Sumac, 28% leaf ... $106.00 
Ground 
Myrobalans, J. 1's 
Genuines steoes 
Crushed, 40% ae 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed 
Valonia Beards, 42% guaranteed 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. .... . $60.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African $79.00- $81.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
pe re 
a ee 
Barrels, 1.c.1. 

Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.0.b. ducsad 
Bags, =. 

le 

Cutch, ‘solid Borneo, 35% ‘tannin, 
plus duty .... 

Hemlock Extract, 2% tannin, tk. cars 
f.o.b. 

Bile. @.3. .... evan wy 

Oak bark extract, 125% t tannin, Ib. 
bbis. 6%-6%, tks. mee 

Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1. 

plus duty .. ‘ 
Solid clar., basis 64% ‘tannin, c a 
Liquid basis, 35% tannin, bbis 
Ground extract Ty 

Wattle extract, solid, c.!. 

(plus duty) So. African ... 

Wattle extract, solid, c.l 
(plus duty) East African 
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ser ane spruce, oamn e.l 
05% ; oF 

Spruce aot: tks., £.0b. ‘ws. 

Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin. 
(plus duty) 

Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60% tan- 
nin (plus duty) 

Valonia extract, powdered, 62% tannin 
(plus duty) 

Quebracho Extract, Powdered, Swedish 
spray dried, 76-78% tannin 

Wattle Extract, Powdered, Swedish 
73% tannin 

Powdered Spruce, spray dried, Swedish 

Myrobalan, Swedish, Powdered 68-70% 

Oakwood, Swedish, solid, 60-62°, ; 

Oakwood, Swedish, powdered, 61-66%, 

Larchbark, Swedish, solid 54-56%, 

Larchbark. powdered Swedish Spray- 
dried, 58-60% 


Tanners’ Oils 
Cod Oil, Nild., loose basis, gal $1.00- 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral 
Castor oil, No. 1 C.P. dis 1 
Sulphonated castor oil, 15% 
Linseed oil tks., f.0.b. Minn 
rums eetot aad 
Neatsfoot, 20° ‘c. T. omahield Sead fe corRP 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. ..... : oe one LEATHER +9 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.l. .... eee 7 South IN 
Lek... Pract aa OHIO LEATHER, Sian City 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, TO peice? : 2 Park Ave. ATHER co. 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal aeueare a ARTHUR Ss. PATTON ie Louis 
Waterless Moelion -¥¢ 1602 Locust St. MM am 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 3 Lisee MAN-CU - n Francisco 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture ...... ms - “Orient) 
Common degras ....... 718 (Pacific eet ~<a 
Neutral degras .... -.22 EDGAR id St. 
Sulphonated Tallow, 75% 12-1: One Chesterfie England 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% .......... fair, Lond 
Sponging compound ................+ May (Export Director) 
split Ou 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% moisture .. 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds vis. 
fem .. 
Pao Oils, 150 ‘seconds| visc., 


“Boston 


GIRARD, OHIO 





vumieens Oils, 400 ‘ gaconds ‘vise., 
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ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 


SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


“Always Reliable” 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2722 WN. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA PA. 








LIQUID 
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PACKER HIDES HOLD STEADY 
BUT TRADING IS SPOTTY 


End of Strike Threat Eases Buying Rush As Slaughter 
Continues Heavy 


Big Packers Steady 

Steady to firm undertone in big 
packer hide market again this week. 
Good interest for most selections at 
steady prices and packers indicated 
they could move substantial quanti- 
ties without difficulty. 

One important development con- 
sidered encouraging was the settle- 
ment reached between one of the big 
packers and CIO packing-house work- 
ers’ union. With strike threat re- 
moved, this packer was expected to 
up slaughtering operations. 

Liberal supplies are available for 
purchase in live markets as cattle re- 
ceipts have been quite large. Trade 
sources reported that cattle receipts 
on Monday this week at principal 
markets were the largest since August 
26, 1946, and heavy runs are ex- 
pected to continue in coming weeks. 
Along with the increased slaughter, 
of course, production of big packer 
hides should show a substantial up- 
turn. 

Meanwhile, in anticipation of 
greater production, packers have been 
selling hides freely in recent weeks 


and ever ahead into their kill in order 
to maintain a comfortable position on 
unsold stocks. Firmness shown by 
prices of big packer hides during the 
past several weeks has come mainly 
from packers keeping well sold up. 
During each of the past three weeks, 
packers have sold on the open mar- 
ket and booked to inside tanning 
connections over 100,000 hides. 

Good call again for heavy native 
steers at 1l6c and heavy native 
cows at l6loc. Branded cows sold 
again at 15e for northern points with 
far western points discounted Yc be- 
cause of long freight charges. Light 
average southwestern branded cows 
bringing a_ half-cent premium or 
5c. 

Movement of light cows from all 
northern and river points at 18c while 
light avg. southwesterns such as Ft. 
Worth and Oklahoma City produc- 
tions continue to bring 24c. Demand 
good for most light hides. Interest 
in heavy branded steers has not been 
quite so broad and big packers late 
last week accepted 12%c for Colo- 
rados while selling butts and heavy 
Texas at 13Y%c. 





HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 





Close 
Oct. 30 


Close High Low 
Oct.23 For Week For Week 





January 15.35T 
April 14.70B 
July 14.45B 
October 14.27B 
January 14.17B 
April 14.10B 


15.30 
14.25 
14.20 
13.90 
13.80 


15.45 15.90 
14.75 14.77 
14.55 14.55 
14.35 14.35 
14.25 14.16 
14.15 


Total sales: 232 lots 











WATTLE : 
CHESTNUT 


TANNERS EXTRACTS 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


STANDARD 
DYEWOOD 
COMPANY, INC. 


40 LOCUST STREET 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Heavy native steers 16 
Light native steers 

Ex. light native steers 

Heavy native cows 


Heavy Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Light Texas steers 


Ex. light Texas steers 4 17! 


Colorado steers y 
Branded cows 1% 15 


Branded bulls 71 
Packer calfskins 
Packer kipskins 4 28 


Week Ago 
16 16 27 


Suspended 


MonthAgo YearAgo Ceilings 


18 
20 
16' 


Light native cows : 1742-18 


13% 
134% 
15% 


2-18N 


124% 
“15% 


Native bulls : 8'2-10 
ao 


4244-50 


-40 


18 
19% 
1742-18 
172-1842 
134% 
13% 
16 
18 
13 
1514-16 
91-10 
8Y4,- 9 
4212-50 
28 -40 


29 
30 
28 
-28', 
25 
25 
27 
28 
24 
26 
20% 
19% 
45 
-38 
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Independents Active 

Practically all the large midwest- 
ern independent packers have been 
free sellers, more or less following 
policy of the big four packers. Pack- 
ers’ Assn. this week sold around 7,000 
hides comprised of ex. light native 
steers at 20c, heavy native steers at 
l6c; butts at 13t4c, Colorado steers 
at 12'%c and branded cows at 15c. 

Similar prices have prevailed in 
recent trading in the New York mar- 
ket except for heavy native steers 
which brought 1614c. Larger sellers 
also have been keeping hides sold up 
at smaller plants. About 1.400 south- 
western light hides brought 22c¢ for 
native and 18c for branded. 


Small Packers Good 

Trading in small packer hides sur- 
prisingly good. Some of the buying 
influenced by the activity in big 
packer hides at steady to firm prices. 
Some purchasing this week of light 
small packer hides averaging around 
12 Ibs. at 1l7c. flat fob. shipping 
points with a few sellers inclined to 
try for a half cent more. 

Some medium hides containing 
some thin and spreadies averaging 
48-50 Ibs. sold at 14c flat fob. but 
other productions averaging around 
50 Ibs. and even up to 52-54 Ibs. 
brought 15c selected fob. One very 
good lot averaging 50 lbs. contain- 
ing good percentage of steers of 
mostly native description and of 
excellent takeoff brought 15%c 
selected fob. nearby point. Some 56 
lb. avg. hides brought 1434¢ selected 
fob. 

At same time, heavy western small 
packer branded productions averag- 
ing up to 60 lbs. not easy to move 
in the range of 13-l4e fob. shipping 
points, buyers shying away in view 
of big packer Colorados selling at 
1244c. Small packer bulls range 
8-Bloc_ selected fob. as to avg. 


weights, 


Country Hides Quiet 


In comparison with other markets, 
country hides remain rather quiet. 
Only occasional sales reported and 
prices have held unchanged around 
11-11%e flat trimmed fob. shipping 
points for mixed allweights averag- 
ing up to 50 lbs. Some sellers have 
been asking 12c but tanners unwill- 
ing to reach unless very choice hides 
and light weight descriptions are 
offered such as 40-42 lbs. average 
which last sold at 121c fob. Ordinary 
renderer hides Jast brought 10-LO0Mc 
fob. Glue hides still ranged 814-9c 
and country bulls in carlots at 61%4- 
634¢ fob. 
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Kip Strong 

Active trading in kip skins by big 
packers with river points bringing 
steady prices or 32%c for kip and 
28e for overweights. About 14,000 
moved at above prices. Sales from 
premium points, 2,000 Evansville 
production bringing 374sc for kip 
along with 800 overweights from that 
point at 28. Some 2,500 Nashville 
kip sold a cent lower at 314c. About 
10,500 southwestern kip brought 30¢ 
and overweights 261oc. 

Some interest shown for calfskins 
at steady prices of 50-45¢ St. Paul. 
1714-45e Wisconsin and 47%-42)oc 
St. Louis-River heavy and light but 
packers have not made any definite 
offerings. Following the — earlier 
reported sale of big packer regular 
slunks at $2.05, another packer sold 
5,000 at a confidential price. Large 
hairless slunks last brought 75c. 

Not much activity in small packer 
calf since last sales at 3714-40c. How- 
ever, some sales of small packer kip 
out of Texas and the southeast total 
of about 14,000 selling, at 26c. Coun- 
try skins quiet and calf quoted un- 
changed at 19-20c, kip at 161%4-17c 
as based on last reported sales, for 
carload lots. 


Horsehides Steady 

This market has held steady in 
most instances. Some good northern 
slaughterer type 70 lb. avg. or better 
whole hides purchased at $7.50 un- 
trimmed, fob. outside points. A few 
lots of lighter hides sold, some mid- 
western 58-60 lb. avg. at $6.75 and 
some 55 |b. avg. at $6.00, these lots 
also involving untrimmed hides. 

Some southern horse hides, un- 
trimmed, running light average 
weight have been sold as low as $5.00 
fob. Less desirable lots containing 
good percentages of mules are always 
discounted, of course, from prices 
prevailing on best northern produc- 
tions. Trimmed hides remain about 
75c¢ less than for untrimmed. 

Some movement of cut stock from 
time to time, best northern large 
fronts last bringing $5.50-5.75. Butts, 
22” and up, holding around $2.00- 
2.10. 


Sheep Pelts Moderate 


Moderate trading in fall clips and 
shearlings with latest reported sales 
of clips in the range of $2.50-2.75;: 
No. 1 shearlings at $2.00-2.25; No. 
2s at $1.50-1.60 and No. 3s at 90c 
to $1.00. Some interest for Oct. lamb 
pelts of choice western description 
at around $2.75 per ewt. liveweight 
basis but less desirable quality 
natives have not moved very readily 
at $2.50-2.60. 
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Very littke new business reported 
in full wool dry pelts, nominal around 
28-30c fob for carload lots awaiting 
sales. Last sales of pickled skins con- 
firmed at $11.00-11.50 per dozen but 
one car of very good quality brought 
$12.00 which some sellers were ask- 
ing for new business. 
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Open end Welt and Lace Cutting Machine 
for cutting 
STRAPS and SPECIALTIES 
FELT STRIPS LACE LEATHER 
HASKELL—HALL, INC., 36 Webb St., Salem, Mass. 
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Dry Sheepskins Scattered 

Only scattered sales confirmed as 
interest is limited and at relatively 
low levels. Sales of Nigerian sheep- 
skins at 63c per lb., basis prime 
Kanos, with shippers asking 70c per 
lb. for Sokotas. Although more of- 
ferings of Brazil cabrettas, shippers 
still have firm ideas, usually naming 
$12.75 c&f. for regulars as against 
most buyers ideas around $12.00 c&f. 
Shippers also are asking $12.00 for 
Addis-ababa slaughterers’ skins. No 
late offers of dry salted Sudans, Mom- 
basas or Mochas. 

Wool sheep skins have firmed up 
at origin, restricting further sales 
here. At last Australian auctions, 
wooly skins and new season lambs 
were par to 2d. Australian currency 
higher at Melbourne sales while bare 
to one inch firmer and all other de- 
scriptions irregular. At Sydney, 46,- 
500 skins offered with the 50’s and 
down, 2 inches and up firm, all other 
descriptions one to two pence dearer. 


Pickled Skins Slack 

Little to report in foreign skins 
as not many offers received at pres- 
ent. Further sales in spot Iranian 
sheepskins from $10.50 to $11.50 per 
dozen, as to quality, weights and 
size. Domestic market firmer. Fol- 
lowing late sales at $11-11.50, sellers 
now ask $12 per dozen. 


Reptiles Quiet 

Not many offers received and then 
at firm prices. Some 5,000 Madras 
bark tanned whips, 4 inches up, av- 
eraging 41% inches, 70/30 selection, 
sold at 74c while a combined offering 
of 4 inches up, averaging 414 inches 
with skins averaging 4% inches but 
60/40 selection, held at 77c and bid 
of 75c refused. 

Specialty quality .U.P. whips, 4 
inches up, averaging 414 inches, 
60/40 selection, held at 68c¢ and a 
bid le less refused. No late offers 
of cobras or vipers. More offers of 
lizards, particularly Agra back cuts, 
but asking prices too high. Skins 8 
inches up, averaging 9 inches, 80/20 
selection, variously held at from 
19-23c as to shippers while skins 
9 inches up, averaging 10, at 28c 
though most recent sales were at 27¢ 
and 10 inches up, averaging 11, at 
37-400e. 

Reports that some combined lots 
of 8 inches up, averaging 9, sold at 
20c with 9 inches up, averaging 10, 
at 29c. Sellers trying to move belly 
cuts but little interest. 

Wet salted ramgodies held at 15c 
and buyers ideas 1314-14c. Further 
sales spot lots of Brazil giboias at 
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50c while for shipment, offers noted 
at 55c fob. combined with anacondas 
at 43c fob. Small quantities of back 
cut tejus, 15/50/25/10 assortment, 
held at 75c fob. Siam market con- 
tinues to rule slow and nominal in 
absence of sales. 


Deerskins Ease 


An easier tone to Brazil ‘jacks’ as 
recent buyers are out of the market. 
Offers at 73c fob., basis importers, 
drew bids of 75c ex-dock. No offers 
of New Zealand and bids of 80c noted 
on resale lots. Siam market also 
quiet. 

Domestic market has opened up. 
Green salted skins sold at $2.00 per 
skin for westerns. Most buyers seem 
to have their ideas pegged at this 
figure on additional offerings. Kill 
expected to be quite large. 


Pigskins Mixed 


A mixed market. While buyers in 
Fulton County show little interest 
and at not over last trading basis, 
primary markets have firmed up and 
shippers slow in accepting counter 
bids. 

Some negotiations pending on 
Bolivian peccaries with sellers asking 
$1.75, basis manufacturers, as against 
buyers’ views 10-15c less. Manaos 
grey peccaries held at $2.00 fob. 
while buyers’ ideas about 25c less. 
Blacks neglected and can only be 
sold at low levels. More interest de- 
veloping in Chaco carpinchos with 
sales at $2.75, basis manufacturers, 
but most shippers now ask $2.60-2.65 
fob., basis importers. Black pec- 
caries held at $1.50 fob., about 10c 
too high. Wet salted capivaras sold 
at $2.80, basis manufacturers. Peru- 
vian grey peccaries held at $1.85 and 
blacks $1.55, c&f. 


Gloves Slow Down 


The edge is off the leather business 
in Fulton County. Glove manufac- 
turers are turning back much needed 
business because of the impossibility 
of meeting the deadline. Leather buy- 
ing is confined to covering orders 
already taken. 

Cheaper grades of men’s weight 
leathers still enjoy the best sales. 
Some call for men’s grey suedes a 
34c and 28c. Iranian grains at 25c 
and 20c move fairly well. Pigtex 
grade at 18c. is neglected. 

Hair type grains slow but prices 
firm. As usual, cheaper grades at 
40c and under sell the best. Pigskins 
the most popular of all gloves. 
Leather moves steadily at 90c down. 
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RKO FAT LIQUORS 


Formulated for 


PERFECT TAKE-UP 


and 


NOURISHMENT 


ARKO FAT LIQUOR L M 


dail 
Especially made for horsehide, cow sides glove and gar- 


ment leather. Excellent for goatskin glove and garment. 


ARKO FAT LIQUOR L C 
A superior oil for deer, pig, cape and cabretta glove 


leather. 


ARKO FAT LIQUOR C B 


Processed sulfonated cod oil for vegetable leathers. 


ARKO FAT LIQUOR D 


For very fine suede leathers where dryness, nourishment 


and stretch are required. 


INFORMATION, SAMPLES AND 
DEMONSTRATION UPON REQUEST 


ARKANSAS CO., Ine. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals 


for over 49 years 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Massachusetts 


® Denim in a full range of currently 
popular colors is a new line being 
featured by Harvard Coated Prod- 
ucts Co. of Boston. This material, 
suitable for novelty type shoe uppers, 
comes unbacked or combined with 
any desired backing material. Harvard 
Coated’s large instock department 
makes immediate delivery possible on 


all shades. 


INTERNATION 


L 


MANUFACTURERS: 


QUEBRACHO EXTRACTS 


POWDERED and LIQUID 
Factory: STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS: 


WATTLE BARK 


VALONIA 


®@ A short circuit in a power line is 
believed to have started a recent fire 
in a filler machine located on the third 
floor of E. T. Wright Co., Rockland 
Water sprinklers 
firemen ar- 


shoe manufacturer. 
controlled the fire until 


rived on the scene. Damage was slight. 


® The Brotherhood of Shoe and 
Allied Craftsmen in Brockton has 
condemned all “wildcat strikes” by 
union members, following a recent un- 


“SUPREMO” 


BRAND 
SOLID-ORDINARY 


“LUNA” 


BRAND 


COLD WATER SOLUBLE 


Factory at 


PUERTO PINASCO, PARAGUAY 


VALONIA EXTRACT 


INTERNATIONAL 


WS 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


29 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Representatives: San Francisco, London, Canada, 
Havana, Cuba, Mexico City, Mex. 
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authorized strike by eight vampers at 
Stone-Tarlow Shoe Co. The vampers 
have been suspended from the union 
and fined $106 each. All have re- 
turned to their jobs. 


® Pilgrim Shoe Co. has discontinued 
operations at Lawrence and leased its 
plant to the newly-organized Jonnell 
Shoe Co., which will make a line of 
dressy ballerinas and flats. Pilgrim was 
headed by George Valhouli, owner of 
Lincoln Shoe Co., also of Lawrence. 
Officers of Jonnell are Daniel Seletsky, 
former sales manager of the Damsel 
division of Martin-Tickelis Shoe Co., 
and Albert E. Gordon, co-founder of 
Dainty-Maid Shoe Co., also of Law- 
rence, and most recently associated 
with Kristine Shoe Co. Jonnell plans 
to make some 3,600 pairs per day. 


Gail Shoe Mfg. Co. has been or- 
ganized to manufacture women’s shoes 
at 51 Canal St. in Salem. Officers are 
H. Lewis, president; D. Youngman 
treasurer; and A. Lewis, clerk. 


@ Irving Estrich is president and 
treasurer and David Estrich is assistant 
treasurer of the newly-formed Margie 
Shoes, Inc., located at 192 Broad St. 


in Lynn. 


® Bernard and 


Short is president 
Samuel Parker is treasurer of the 
newly-organized Foot Life Shoe 
Corp. located at 11 Villa St., Haver- 


hill. 


® W.S. Jolly, Inc., Lynn, maker of 
leather toplifts, has executed an as- 
signment for the benefit of creditors 
to Jacob Tupman, it is reported. 
Meeting of creditors was held recently. 


®@ An eight-day strike at C. S. Pierce 
Co., Brockton Shoe form manufac- 
turer, was ended recently when the 
firm agreed to give workers a 3.58 
percent wage boost and an additional 
paid holiday. 


® Sandler-Rustic Shoe Corp., 
Haverhill, has taken another floor at 
its plant on Essex St. to handle in- 
creased business. 


® Adrena Stitching Co. of Haver- 
hill has been awarded new govern- 
ment contracts totaling some $100,- 
000 in value. The contracts will keep 
the company’s 75 workers busy until 
May ef next year. 


® Officials of Diamond Shoe Co., 
Marlboro, and the Marlboro Shoe 
Workers Association are currently 
negotiating a new labor contract. The 
previous contract expired Nov. 1. The 
union is seeking a 10 percent increase 
for the company’s 700 workers as well 
as 400 other shoe-workers in the city. 
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SMC Sowed Seat Lasting Machine— Model A 


DESIGNED FOR THE JOB 


Improved heel seat feather lines 
due to tight, positive lasting under 
heatand pressure. Machine handles 
complete range of sizes; children’s 
to men's size 15. 


Better inseaming better shoe- 
making in following operations 
because wipers form definite crease 
next to rib. 


This new machine is designed to give 
you constant uniformity in sewed seat 
work. Its automatic operation provides 
quality work at a rate of production in 
line with other moderm high production 

go fF 
lasting room machinery. 
g ) 


Ask your United Branch Office for 
complete details about this new (GA 
machine. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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® Bernard Co., Inc., Boston upper 
leather dealer, has moved to new quar- 
ters at 114 South St. 


New York 

® Creditors of Thomas Cort, Ltd., 
New York City footwear manufac- 
turers, have rejected 30 percent set- 
tlement offer, it is reported. Liabili- 
ties are reported at $100,000 and book 
assets at approximately $75,000. The 
former include $59,000 accounts pay- 
able and the latter $27,000 merchan- 
dise inventory and $32,000 fixed 
assets. 


® Alan Miller, Inc., New York 
City handbag manufacturer, has ef- 
fected compromise settlement with 
creditors and checks have been mailed. 
A new corporation known as Al-Mil 
Bags, Inc., has been organized. 


® Creditors of P. & D. Leather Fin- 
ishing Co., Inc., New York leather 
finisher, have agreed to accept a cash 
settlement offer of 30 percent, it is 
reported. Liabilities | approximate 
$15,000 while assets are approximately 
$11,800. 
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© La Valle, Inc., New York wo- 
men’s high grade shoe manufacturer, 
has joined the Guild of Better Shoe 
Manufacturers. This brings member- 
ship to seven firms. 


® More than a thousand shoe execu- 
tives and their wives and friends at- 
tended the fortieth annual dinner- 
dance of the New York Shoe Super- 
intendents’ and Foremen’s Associa- 


tion. The affair was held last week 
at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York. 


® The New York Shoe Manufac- 
turers Board of Trade reports no 
headway in contract negotiations with 
Joint Council 13 of United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. The 
Board represents 30 better grade shoe 
manufacturers and the union some 
5,000 shoe workers in the area. Unions 
demands are said to include a 10 cents 
hourly increase and a cost-of-living 
escalator clause. 


New Hampshire 


®@ Between 275 and 300 employes of 
the A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
plant in Winchester will receive an 
average wage increase of 10 cents per 
hour, retroactive to June 16. The 
pay increase has been approved by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Company 
officials report the back wages have 
been distributed among workers whose 
average earnings are now $1.63 per 
hour and $60 per week. 


@ Mary Lee Wedge Heel Co., 
opened in Derry last fall by George 
Camf and Wallace Bray, is currently 
building a new addition to its plant. 
The new buildings will permit in- 
creasing the worker-staff from 52 to 
100. 


Michigan 


@ The Michigan Annual Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by the Michigan Shoe Re- 
tailers Association, is being held Nov. 
1-4 at the Sheraton-Cadillac and Stat- 
ler hotels in Detroit. An election 
night banquet party will be held Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 4, at the Statler. 


Missouri 
® Brown Shoe Co. of St. Louis has 


announced it will move into its new 
$2.5 million office building located at 
8300 Maryland Ave., Clayton, on 
Monday, Nov. 3. Clark Gamble, 
president, said the move will insure 
better service to its retailers and co- 
ordination of all departments. 
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TANNERS' CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 12) 


therefore, have been absorbing these 
costs into a margin of profit which is 
paper-thin. This is obvious cause 
for anxiety in any business. 

Edward Drew, Tanners’ Council 
economist, and Russell E. Ives, of the 
American Meat Insiitute’s marketing 
department. addressed the meeting 
and noted that the domestic rawstock 
supply outlook is quite favorable. 
Julius Schnitzer. director of NPA’s 
Leather Division, presented a simi- 
larly favorable picture on the outlook 
for foreign rawstock supplies. 

Over-all supply of hides and skins 
for the next year is encouragingly 
amplc—sufliciently so to hold pres- 
sure off on serious upward price 
movements, 

Another topic receiving much at- 
tention at the meeting was the prog- 
ress of Leather Industries of Amer- 
ica. Ine., the tanning industry’s 
leathcr promotion program formally 
instituted nearly a year ago. This 
was discussed by Lawrence Jones in 
his opening address as president of 
the Council: by Irving Glass. who 
emphasized that now that price sta- 
bility had been established. the goal 
of tanners was now to concentrate on 
marketing and merchandising to se- 
cure their markets: by Lief C. 
Kronen, Counc’! secretary. who dealt 
with various aspects of misrepresen- 
tation by competitive products in the 
battle for leather’s traditional mar- 
kets: by Clayton Van Pelt. president 


of Leather Industries, who presented 
a detailed progress report on the pro- 
gram to date; and by Sidney Garfield, 
whose company, Hirshon-Garfield, 
Inc., is in charge of the advertising 
part of the leather promotion pro- 
gram. 

Tanners and all allied groups ex- 
pressed full satisfaction with the 
progress of the program thus far. 
The Leather Industries of America, 
now under the active direction of 
Walter Kraus (who has just replaced 
publicity director Alfred Hudson), 
is now striking at every nerve center 
of publicity in the nation. And the 
program, according to Kraus, has 
yet to move into high gear. 

Danger Levels 

Costs, intensifying bugaboo of tan- 
ners, was also high on the agenda. 
Irving Glass declared that tanners 
must now be extremely aware of 
“danger levels” in costs where these 
can create a price instability result- 
ing in “uncertainty and distrust of 
the tanning industry by its custom- 
ers.” George Wightman, secretary- 
treasurer of Northwestern Leather 
Company, presented a talk dealing 
with tanning costs today. He dealt 
particularly with the changes in to- 
day’s costs—the hidden costs that rep- 
resent a tangible factor in leather 
pricing; and the creeping inflation of 
the factors once known as “fixed” 
Because of the rapid changes 
in cost structure today, it was neces- 
sary, said Wightman, for tanners to 
more frequently examine and revise 
their cost sheets. 


costs. 


Product development and research 
was another topic that came under 
the discussion spotlight. In his open- 
ing address, Council president Law- 
rence Jones stressed the need for more 
emphasis on this matter. It was not 
cnough, said Jones, to intensify sell- 
ing and promotional efforts for 
leather. Leather must be improved 
to open new opportunities and mar- 
kets for its consumption, This could 
come about only by 
search. 

A special “scientific panel” was 
presented to the Meeting. An excel- 
lent’ cross-section of research and 
product development authorities com- 
prised the panel, as follows: Dr. L. 
V. Griffis, Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology: William M. Katz, Superior 
Tanning Co.: William O. Dawson. 
Chemtan Co.; Dr. Robert Shaw. 
Rohm & Haas Co.: F. L. De Beuke- 
laer, American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation: Helen D. Taylor, director. 
Tanners’ Council Color Bureau; Dr. 
Seymour S. Kremen, Tanners’ Coun- 
cil Research Laboratory; Charles T. 
Locke, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co.; and George H. von Fuchs. Bat- 
telle Institute. 

An undercurrent of anxiety per- 
meated the Meeting—the feeling of 
“we haven't seen it so good for a 
long time—but how long will it last?” 
The super-cautious tanners were 
openly referring to a similar high 
level of activity in the late months of 
1950. and the debacle that followed 
in 1951. However, there were more 
than enough tanners to counteract 
this subtle pessimism with expressions 


constanl = re- 
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W are pleased to 
announce an ex- 
pansion of our staff and 
raw stock brokerage and 
receiving facilities. These 
now include a corps of 
practical hide and skin 





Joseph Isaacson, 


of receiving staff. 





President and 
Kenneth J. MeCumber, Jr., Directors; 


TO SERVE YOU 


salesmen and receivers, as 
well as a diversity of 
hides, kips and calfskins 
from reputable shippers 
in the United States and 
Canada. 

Regular or special types 


MEMBERS OF FIRM AND STAFF 
treasurer; 
Fred Blumenthal, 


Isaacson 
HIDE & SKIN CORP. 


210 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
HUbbard 2-0513—2-0514 


ANNOUNCES EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


BETTER. ..... 


and selections of raw 
material for individual 
needs or changing mar- 
ket conditions are pro- 
vided. For prompt and 
courteous attention write, 
wire or telephone. 
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Harry 
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A Rubber Roll Problem? 


Have an Ellis-Allen representative call today 
to solve any problems concerning rubber 
covered rolls. When you want the best in 
quality and service, specify Ellis-Allen rolls 
and be sure of the finest. 
Telephone WOburn 2-3380 
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that “this little boom is operating un- 
der its own power, not a war-puffed 
boom.” 

Those supporting the latter view 
pointed to prices—rawstock, finished 
leather, supplies—-emphasizing their 
stability, and in some cases even a 
slight softening, despite the demand 
for leather. In a false boom crazy 
inflation was certain to set in under 
the same conditions. But this was no 
war-scare situation. It was normal 
and healthy. Shoe production in 
1951 fell on its face. Historical rec- 
ords over the past half century show 
no two consecutive years of bust or 
flop in shoe production, simply be- 
cause footwear is a stable item. Slump 
is traditionally followed by vigor. If 
1951 was slump, then 1952 was in- 
evitably to be vigorous. And 1953? 
Nobody, of course, was willing to go 
out on a limb. But the “market stu- 
dents” could foresee at least a “nor- 
mal” year. This was interpreted as 
meaning that 160,000,000 Americans 
would buy the per capita average of 
a shade over three pairs. This should 
mean a minimum of about 490 mil- 
lion pairs. Add about eight million 
pairs for the military and it spells a 
healthy year for both shoe and leather 
manufacturing ahead. 


Shroud of Caution 


A current over-production? To 
be followed by surplus inventories, 
buyers withdrawing from the mar- 
ket? These, too, were counteracted. 
There certainly was no state of sur- 
plus retail inventories at present, nor 
of shoe factory and tannery inven- 
tories. There was still a good distance 
to go before such might accumulate. 
Moreover, a shroud of caution still 
hung over all branches of the indus- 
try—a shroud born of the memory of 
the slump of °51. Nobody was going 
hog-wild this time. 

Tanners, however, were disturbed 
by what appeared a “trend of de- 
mand” on the part of shoe manufac- 
turers. The latter, now forced to 
carry larger in-stock departments to 
satisfy retailers, were demanding the 
same of tanners. 

But as a whole, the tanners met in a 
state of good health. Most of the 
evils of recent memories had been 
shaken out. Recovery had recouped 
the dampe ‘ned spirits that dominated 
the meeting of a year ago. The most 
wholesome note of all was wrapped 
up in a simple term: market stability. 
No crazy tailspins or loop-the- loops 
in view. The perspective was hori- 
zontal. 


-END 
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commonly assumed that fluctuation 


in costs due to changes in raw mate- 


rials were a kind of inevitable phe- 


nomenon like the tides and sunrise. 
It was taken for granted, therefore, 


that a great many commodities. in- 
cluding leather, were by their very 


nature unstable and subject to the 


higgledy-piggledy of the market place. 
The changing nature of distribution 
in this country, of retail selling. has 
created a tremendous and growing 
emphasis upon stability. 

\ number of industries are. there- 
fore, confronted with a direct issue, 
namely, greater stability in markets, 
regardless of what used to be a tradi- 
tion or what was once accepted as 
inevitable and unavoidable. You will 
hear more on the subject today, and 
| refer to it merely as a prime in- 
stance of how the very direction of 
our thinking has to change in order 
to be in tune with the markets and 
the channels receiving our products. 

Another instance of what strikes 
me as a fundamental difference in 
the business world is the change re- 
quired in selling methods. What 


passed for selling once will not pass 
muster today. The day is gone when 
management could think of selling 
as the casual call on a customer or 
the casual sparring for the right time 
to sell an option on so many feet or 
pounds. 

Selling is a service and a coordina- 
tion of mutual interest by buyer and 
seller. Industries whose products are 
two or three steps removed from the 
ultimate consumer can 
leave their destinies entirely, and with 
trusting faith, in the hands of their 
immediate customers. Today’s sell- 
ing job is not complete unless it 
follows through in some degree to the 
ultimate consumer. 


no longer 


Price Secondary? 

Industries are finding that in many 
instances price, as important as it 
may be, is secondary to other critical 
sales factors in building up the flow 
of goods to consumers. Today’s sell- 
ing, and the manufacturing program 
to back it up, requires a complete and 
unobscured picture of all that is going 
on in both competition and related 
industries. 

Furthermore, in connection with 
selling, I call your attention to the 
possibilities in coordinated merchan- 
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dising by groups or divisions of an 
industry. Without diminishing com- 
petition in any degree, certain indus- 
tries have found it possible to am- 
plify their individual efforts a hun- 
dred-fold through the pooling of ideas 
and swinging at the same time at 
style, design or any other period sell- 
ing objectives. 

I could go on for quite a while 
talking about the things we would 
consider if we were meeting as a 
new industry, meeting to set ourselves 
objectives and to consider ways and 
means of doing business in this in- 
dustry which would give us greater 
assurance of profit and prosperity. 
You could think and talk just as 
sharply and have probably given a 
lot of time to appraising the same 
matters [ have in mind. But the spe- 
cific things and subjects are less im- 
portant right now than the general 
proposition: Let us forget that we are 
a so-called mature industry. The ob- 
ligation is upon us to think and act 
with the kind of energy and vitality 
that comes from regarding ourselves 
as a new industry with big horizons 
before us. 

I believe that the past year has 
demonstrated that this industry does 
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have that kind of energy and vitality. 
Factors completely beyond our con- 
trol took us on a painful ride through 
the wringer last fall and this past 
spring. In spite of the cost, the tan- 
ning industry undertook a program 
that had been talked about vaguely 
for years. An overwhelming majority 
of the industry committed itself to a 
national public relations and adver- 
tising program. The clear-cut sup- 
port given to that program is a re- 
markable testimony to this industry’s 
ability to face up to new facts, new 
conditions and new times. 

It has been mildly at and 
very gratifying to me that a program 
dedicated to leather in general has 
been accepted with so much under- 
standing by almost all members. It 
would have been the most natural 
thing in the world for tanners in one 
division or the other to say, “What 
about this type of leather or that 
type of leather, why wasn’t it fea- 
tured here or there?” Practically no 
criticism of that kind has developed. 
primarily because the industry has 
grasped and realized that the main 
objective is to keep leather pre- 
eminent in consumer psychology and 
that the proportionate attention to 
specific kinds of leather is something 


which can follow. No one could have 
asked for more understanding than 
the tanning industry has in fact given 
to the program and its administra- 
tion. 

At our Spring Meeting in May, | 
expressed the opinion that aggres- 
sive and continuous merchandising 
cannot be carried on without con- 
tinuous attention to product develop- 
ment. That is a field for thinking 
and action in this industry which is 
so large as to be limitless. In the past 
few months, | have had a chance to 
discuss this subject with tanners in 
various divisions of the industry. 
Time and again, I have found paral- 
lel thinking, all pointing in the same 
direction. What can we do about 
making it better, making it cheaper, 
giving qualities to our product to 
give it a more secure place in markets 
or to capture new markets? 


Efforts Puny 


Though we have not been com- 
pletely idle on that score, our efforts 
have been puny when compared to 
the possibilities and the obvious 
needs of the industry. 

Let me be as emphatic and as clear 


as I possibly can. I am not talking 
about research in any vague or ab- 
stract sense. Most tanners as far as 
I have been able to judge, are rather 
allergic to research of a theoretical 
or abstract character. More and 
more of us find that what we have in 
mind can much better be called prod- 
uct development and product im- 
provement. 

A couple of months ago the Trade 
Relations Committee of the Tanners’ 
Council met with a similar Committee 
in the shoe industry. What were the 
subjects uppermost in our customers’ 
thinking? What did they propose to 
us or ask us to consider? It was 
nothing vague and theoretical. On 
the ccntrary, the ideas they offered 
were hard-boiled and down to earth. 
They wanted product development 
and improvement and cited half a 
dozen things which would give them 
greater satisfaction in the use of 
leather and in the merchandising of 
their own goods. 

The tanning industry must and 
can think in those terms. It is not a 
job which can be done for the indus- 
try or for any division. It is some- 
thing which requires our active par- 
ticipation as tanners first in finding 
out what has to be done: second. in 
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pinpointing the product development 
work along concrete lines so that we 
can expect definite answers to definite 
problems; and third, whenever a defi- 
nite activity or project in product 
development or improvement is found 
desirable by a group or a division 
of the industry, then it should be 
undertaken and underwritten at once. 


In that respect it might be well to 
remember that complete unanimity 
is always rare and to wait for uni- 
versal agreement can be_ terribly 
costly. If a job has to be done, if 
product development can pay divi- 
dends, it is folly to wait for 100 per- 
cent concurrence. That would be the 
same as cutting off one’s nose to spite, 
and so on. 


First Steps Taken 

You will be glad to know that the 
first steps have already been taken to 
lay the groundwork for more inten- 
sive activity in product development 
by this industry. Our Laboratory 
Committee is alive to the problem. 
Both the Research Foundation and 
Leather Industries of America are 
making it possible to expand the 
technical staff of our own Labora- 
tory so that a nucleus of trained men 
will be available to tackle difficult 
problems. 

However, beyond that beginning, 
it is up to every group and every 
division, taking account of what is 
important to them, to take a hand in 
their own destiny. In this, as in 
every other phase of the new busi- 
ness world, we cannot expect to get 
out more than we put in. Unless we 
start investing in our own future. 
justifying our own confidence in the 
limitless possibilities of leather, we 
might find the well going dry. Prod- 
uct development is part of the answer 
in modern business, the essential 
means of keeping the well water fresh. 
deep, and healthy. 


I recall, and some of you remem- 
ber better than I do, the excellent 
sentiments and the sound advice we 
have heard and have given at indus- 
try meetings. I believe that this meet- 
ing will have a full measure of infor- 
mation and stimulation. Our pro- 
gram has been planned. not only to 
supply all the answers. but to high- 
light the things that will be impor- 
tant in the year ahead. If, in moving 
to meet that challenge, we continually 
check our thinking and actions 
against the yardstick: “Suppose 
leather had just been discovered,” we 
should emerge stronger, more vital. 
and better rewarded for our efforts. 


— END - 
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of the existing supply of hides and 
skins. 

I will not dwell in any great length 
on the well-known fact that animals, 
either at home or in foreign countries. 
are not slaughtered primarily for 
their hide or skin. We all know and 
readily admit that the demand for 
meat is normally the determining fac- 
tor in the slaughter of livestock. 

All of us are also aware of the fact 
that during periods of drought a 
larger than usual number of animals 
are rushed to the market regardless 
of the prevailing price for either the 
animals or meat. This has been very 
clearly brought to our attention in 
recent years since much has been 
written on the conditions which pre- 
vailed in Argentina during the dry 
spell they experienced a few years 
ago. More recently similar condi- 
tions prevailed in certain sections of 
our own country as well as in Aus- 
tralia. 

Besides the situation just men- 
tioned there is still another which 
results in accelerated kill of animals 
and this has also been experienced 
in recent years. I refer here to the 


dangers of animal diseases and in 
some instances the attempts to wipe 
these out actually resulted in the loss 
of not only the meat from the animals 
but the hides and skins as well. Sci- 
entists of the Pasteur Institute of 
Paris issued warnings late in 195] 
and again early during the present 
year of their fears of the spread of 
the dreaded hoof and mouth disease. 


Disease Prevalent 


According to the European scien- 
tists this most feared of all animal 
diseases was prevalent in virtually 
every continent during the early 
months of the present year. I think 
that all of you can readily recall the 
difficulties experienced with this dis: 
ease by our neighbor to the South 
and know that it required the con- 
centrated official activity of both 
Mexico and the United States to wipe 
it out. Many animals were killed and 
their carcasses, including the hides 
burned in order to prevent the spread 
of the disease throughout Mexico. 
In fact it has only been in very recent 
months that sufficient progress was 
reportedly made to permit the entry 
of live cattle from that country into 
the United States. But here, also, a 
good example of potential supplies 


of hides being lost to commerce and 
industry because of their destruction 
in order to successfully combat a 
blight of nature. 

Never before in my thirty years 
of contact with these commodities 
have I seen so many international 
governmental controls affecting hides 
and skins. At the present time there 
is no important producing or con- 
suming area known to me which does 
not have some official regulation 
which directly affects the production 
or trade, or both, of hides and skins. 
Naturally these vary considerably but 
their existence does or can hamper 
either the production or the commer- 
cial movement of these important 
raw materials. 

Primarily because of the artificial 
trade or market barriers prevailing 
abroad and owing to the emergency 
situation which we were then in, even 
this country was forced to establish 
export controls on hides and_ skins 
to prevent the disappearance abroad 
of large quantities. I sincerely be- 
lieve that if there were any assurance 
that normal foreign international 
trade could prevail in these commod- 
ities. the United States would be will- 
ing to lead the movement to that end 
by eliminating the minor controls 
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now effective on hides and skins ex- 
ports from this country. 

As | have previously stated the 
controls affecting hides and_ skins 
which exist throughout the world 
today vary considerably. They range 
from those which merely require ob- 
taining of an official export permit 
before shipments are made to those 
which not only establish the market 
value of the hides and skins, but also 
determine the destination for each 
export order. In these cases the 
prices are determined by a govern- 
mental agency and not by actual mar- 
ket conditions. In other countries 
strict quotas are established which 
not only determine the quantities 
which are permitted for export but 
also designate those countries which 
may be permitted to purchase. 

Some countries having domestic 
supplies of hides and skins in greater 
volume than local requirements will 
not permit their export. This action 
has tended to bring the local hide 
and skin quotations to lower than 
world market levels which in’ turn 
permits the local tanners to offer their 
finished leather abroad at prices 
which are frequently comparable to 
the quotations prevailing in foreign 
countries for raw hides and skins. 

Many Complaints 

I hope that I am not conveying the 
feeling that | am an alarmist in men- 
tioning these various factors and | 
want to assure you that in no instance 
have these been exaggerated to em- 
phasize any points that I am en- 
deavoring to make. I have received 
many direct complaints regarding the 
conditions I have outlined, while your 
staff at the Association has taken up 
with me from time to time complaints 
made by other members who have not 
dealt with me directly. Although we 
have been able to be helpful in some 
of the cases, we were actually able to 
accomplish very little in most of them. 

I am not going to bore you by 
quoting statistics at any great length. 
However. | have prepared statistical 
tables showing the world distribution 
of livestock by continents for a period 
of years. I am sure that the Tanners’ 
Council will make these available to 
you. IT will confine my analysis to 
those areas in which changes have 
been recorded and endeavor to point 
out to you the reason for the trends. 

As in the United States there was a 
record level of world cattle numbers 
at the beginning of 1952. The esti- 
mated total was placed at 821 million, 
which represents an increase of 2 per- 
cent over 1951 and of 12 percent 
over the annual average for the years 
1936-1940. Asia and Oceania were 
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credited with having the greatest pro- 
portion of the cattle numbers, con- 
trolling almost 38 percent of the 


world total. Europe and the Soviet 
Union ranked second, with more than 
18 percent of the total, followed 
closely by North America and South 
America. 


Despite the comparatively large 


number of cattle in Asia and Oceania 
this area has a rather small local con- 
sumption. However, the quality of 
the supply in Asia proper is not con- 
ducive to expanded export 
Quality of the hide production in 
Australia and New Zealand is much 
better than on the mainland but here 


sales. 


an important proportion of the pro- 
duction is retained for home con- 
sumption. Australia and New Zealand 
have been important sources for the 
supply of calfskins. 

Cattle numbers of Australia de- 
clined during the year ended March 
1952 with further declines expected 
because of the losses resulting from 
the drastic drought and forest fires 
during the past season. The situation 
in New Zealand was much more 
favorable with the totals increasing 
during the past year and further ad- 
vances expected owing to the favor- 
able grazing conditions which have 
generally prevailed. 
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The trend in cattle numbers in 
many European countries has been 
quite uncertain during the past 15 
months and some slight declines have 
been recorded. The decreases took 
place particularly in Norway, Den- 
mark, the United Kingdom, and East- 
ern Germany. These losses, however, 
were more than offset by slight in- 
creases in France, Belgium, Ireland, 
and Western Germany. It has been 
difficult to obtain any reliable data 
regarding the herds in the USSR. 
Changes in territorial areas, conflict- 
ing reports on the progress of the 
five-year cooperative farm activity, 
and similar situations make it very 
difficult to compile any annual com- 
parisons. 


Soviet Improves 

However, the limited information 
which is available would indicate 
some slight improvement in the total 
number of cattle within the Soviet 
area. Despite the greater domestic 
supplies and improved potentials for 
future production, it is generally 
known that the Soviet Union during 
the past two years has made ab- 
normal purchases of bovine hides and 
skins from important world produc- 
ing areas. Since the use of bovine 
leather by civilians is restricted by 
the Soviet, according to articles re- 
cently appearing in periodicals such 
as the Saturday Evening Post, there 
are reasons to believe that the im- 
ported hides and skins are being 
stockpiled. 

The number of cattle in Canada on 
January 1, 1951, was about eight per- 
cent higher than in the previous year. 
An additional gain of almost five per- 
cent was recorded on the first of the 
present year. Favorable beef prices 
and large supplies of feed grains were 
mainly responsible for the increase 
in Canadian cattle numbers. Cattle 
numbers in Mexico began to increase 
last year and this has continued dur- 
ing the early months of the present 
year. Mainly responsible were the 
recovery from the after effects of the 
hoof and mouth disease, growing do- 
mestic demand for meat, improved 
animal husbandry practices, and 
more favorable marketing and trans- 
portation facilities. 


The principal improvement — in 


South America was recorded by 
Brazil. In that country current esti- 
mates indicate a gain of about 15 per- 
cent from the level established in 
1949, which places the 1952 total at 
the highest recorded during recent 
years. On the other hand, a slight 
decrease was recorded in Argentina 
where the number of cattle was the 
lowest on January 1, 1952, than for 
any of the five previous years. 

The declines in this country over 
the past few years were largely due 
to severe droughts and to govern- 
mental price policies which tended to 
make livestock production less profit- 
able than in former years. There was 
a slight decline in the cattle numbers 
of Uruguay during the past year and 
this was due primarily to continued 
high rate of kill and a reduction in 
the number of cattle in favor of in- 
creased sheep numbers. Present indi- 
cations are that the trend to sheep 
raising at the expense of cattle raising 
will be curtailed in 1952 due to lower 
wool prices. 

Cattle numbers in Africa recorded 
no change in early 1952 from the 
previous year. However. the estimated 
total number in that country on Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, was the highest recorded 
in the past five years. Cattle numbers 
in the Union of South Africa con- 
tinued to decline because of the rela- 
tively low price to producers and the 
heavy marketing in the last month of 
1951 because of the prolonged 
drought. Controlled government beef 
prices were increased in late 1951 
which is expected to halt the down- 
ward trend in cattle numbers. Very 
substantial gains in livestock num- 
bers of Ethiopia have been recorded 
in the past two years with smaller 
gains being reported for Algeria. 
Morocco and Madagascar. 

Sheep numbers also reached rec- 
ord levels after the close of 1951, fol- 
lowing consistent gains during the 
previous four years. All continents. 
with the exception of North America. 
began the present year with greater 
numbers of sheep than the average 
number on hand during the immedi- 
ate prewar years. Asia and Oceania 
were credited with having almost 39 
percent of the world total in 1952 
followed by Europe and the Soviet 
Union with less than 2614 percent. 





South America and Africa having 
1514 and 1414, respectively. 

Largest gains in sheep numbers of 
Asia were reported from Indonesia 
and India. Despite unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions, losses from pests, 
and fire, there was an increase in the 
sheep population of Australia and 
favorable weather conditions _ per- 
mitted expansion in the total for New 
Zealand. 

For Europe, not including the 
Soviet Union, there were fewer sheep 
on hand in early 1952 than in prewar 
years, but apparent gains in the totals 
of the USSR brought the numbers up 
to a point exceeding the prewar total 
for this area. Spain, the largest Euro- 
pean sheep-raising country, had a 
record number of these animals in 
January, 1952, while in Greece addi- 
tional progress was made _ bringing 
the total close to the prewar levels. 
Slight increases were also recorded 
for the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Western Germany and France. 


Higher Than Prewar 

Argentina and Uruguay are the 
principal sheep-raising countries in 
South America and here again the 
totals early this year were much 
higher than in prewar. It is reported 
that in these countries sheep actually 
displaced cattle in the past year. 
Slight increases were also reported 
for Peru, Colombia and Chile. 

Despite effects of drought and other 
unfavorable weather conditions, good 
progress was made in sheep numbers 
in the Union of South Africa. Signif- 
icant gains were also recorded in 
North Africa, especially in French 
Morocco and Tunisia. Other African 
areas in which gains were registered 
include Algeria, Egypt and Mada- 
gascar. 

North America was the only con- 
tinent in which sheep numbers in 
early 1952 were lower than in prewar 
years. This was due primarily to the 
substantial declines in the United 
States total as well as the drop in 
numbers in Canada. Indications are 
that there has been a halt to the de- 
clining trend in sheep population in 
North America and the total for 1952 
was greater than for any year since 
1948. 

END 
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ers and dealers, and many suppliers 
of tanning materials and chemicals 
are giving it their wholehearted 
support. 

To all of the allied industries I feel 
it proper to address this comment: 
Your interests are identical with ours 
in seeking to preserve leather markets 
and in keeping priority of preference 
for leather among consumers. We 
want your support on a uniform and 
equitable basis because in planning 
ahead and in making commitments 
we cannot rely upon individual gen- 
erosity. Leather Industries of Amer- 
ica must be able to count upon stable, 
planned and committed support. 

Every one of us as members of 
Leather Industries of America has a 
direct interest in all of its funds, 
activities and undertakings. From 
the very outset we have felt it essen- 
tial not only to keep the industry 
completely and fully informed, but to 
invite your constant criticism, sug- 
gestions and proposals. Even more 
than that we hope that the projects 
launched by Leather Industries can 
enlist the active support of every 
member in our selling and our mer- 
chandising. 


Full Representation 


Each division of the industry as 
well as the allied trades are repre- 
sented on the Board of Directors of 
Leather Industries of America. It is 
the function of that Board to super- 
vise operations and weight results. 
The very nature of the activity re- 
quires specialized skill and experi- 
ence, a knowledge of public relations 
and advertising and the actual job of 
close administration was therefore 
vested in a small committee known as 
the Policy Committee. It is a commit- 
tee selected without reference to divi- 
sional representation but solely on the 
basis of experience and familiarity 
with the kind of work being done. 

I have been in contact with a great 
many committees both in this jndus- 
try and elsewhere, and I have rarely 
come across any group which has so 
completely and unselfishly given itself 
wholeheartedly to a job. Let me name 
the members of that Committee, the 
men and the woman who put them- 
selves at the beck and call of Irving 
Glass as Chairman, who worked 
harder and more intensely, who trav- 
eled at their own expense and gave 
up days and days of continuous work- 
ing sessions, who started Leather In- 
dustries of America and who are 
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responsible for the high level of per- 
formance: Polly Drew, Beggs and 
Cobb; Nathan P. Dworetzky, Toxa- 
way Tanning Company; Donald H. 
McCree, The Lackawanna Leather 
Company; George H. Mealley, The 
Ohio Leather Company; Saul N. Nee- 
tow, A. C. Lawrence Leather Com- 
pany: R. H. Richards. International 
Shoe Company; and William Simp- 
son, Amalgamated Leather Com- 
panies. Lawrence L. Jones attended 
all the meetings, ex-officio. 

If the members of that Policy Com- 
mittee are here, | wish they would 


stand so that you can see them, and 
as president of Leather Industries of 
America | would welcome a motion 
that we extend to them a vote of 
thanks. 

We have started a job this year. 
It must become a way of life with us 
in the future. On January 1 we begin 
a new calendar year of operation, and 
I know that all of us in the spirit of 
the keynote enunciated by Larry 
Jones will lend our enthusiasm, our 
understanding and our moral support 
to a task that is a must for our future. 

END — 
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had to be put on after the horse had 
been stolen. 

Returning again to the supply pic- 
ture — what should this prospective 
outlook mean to the industry? 

One of the first things that comes 
to mind is that under the expected 
conditions several great fears that 
control the actions of tanners will be 
removed—or if not removed at least 
mitigated. That is, the fear that the 
other fellow will get the hides. The 
fear that unless you blink at poor 
take-off, poor delivery, ete., you 
won't be able to get your share of 
the supply. 

Another thing that comes to mind 
is that of the effect of adequate sup- 
plies on price stability. This is some- 
thing you have been hearing about 
lately, especially with respect to the 
harmful influence that instability has 
on your customers’ willingness to 
plan ahead on using leather rather 
than substitutes. 


Stability or No 

The sort of price stability we are 
talking about is not a naive belief 
that prices can be stabilized at some 
particular level and then held there 
come hell or high water. What we 
are referring tov is the absence of the 
sort of instability that comes about 
when, regardless of the supply, every- 
body moves into the market whenever 
there is a bulge in new orders and 
when everybody moves out when new 
orders taper off. Under normal sup- 
ply conditions the market just can’t 
take that sort of beating and we get 
what we are calling instability. 
The outlook as it has been pre- 
sented today would seem to suggest 
that that need not be the case in the 
forthcoming period of expanding 
supplies, that one element that makes 
for instability will be sufficiently 
modified to make more stability pos- 
sible. I hope no one takes this as a 
suggestion that a careful, planned 
buying policy is no longer necessary, 
that you can buy your heads off 
without fear of affecting the market. 
That just ain't so. What I am sug- 
gesting is that the industry, because 
of this supply situation, has a better 
opportunity than it has had in a 
long time to keep some degree of 
sanity in the market place. 


END 
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DE BEUKELAER 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


You may be assured that the beef 
packing members of the American 
Meat Institute are most anxious to 
assist the tanning industry in its ef- 
forts to meet effectively the competi- 
tion of synthetics. As evidence of 
this, I cite the fact that the hide pro- 
ducers of the meat packing industry 
are supporting a research program at 
the Foundation designed to study the 
possibilities of the proposition im- 
plied above. 

This program, which is now under 
way, will attempt to determine the 
degree of moisture reduction permis- 
sible when due regard is given to the 
possible increase in bulk and the 
slower wetting back of the drier hide. 
Hides of lower moisture will require 
less salt to saturate and preserve. An 
effort will be made to determine the 
most satisfactory level for this agent. 
The fleshings from tannery-limed 
hides represent an obvious economic 
loss under conventional practice. 
Even when used as glue stock, trans- 
portation from the packing plant to 
the glue factory via the tannery is 
not logical nor economical. How 
much more value they represent as 
renderer’s stock is a subject on the 
agenda. 


Preliminary Step 


Pre-cure fleshing of hides intro- 
duces other problems particularly 
during the manury season, which 
suggests the feasibility of dehairing 
as a preliminary step. Higher quality 
hair and elimination of the de- 
manuring step are possible advan- 
tages of such practice. Pre-cure 
fleshing also would promote faster 
and more uniform takeup of curing 
salt with its favorable effect on qual- 
ity of product. Our program includes 
a study of these subjects. 

Should any or all of the above 
suggestions become standard _prac- 
tice, a radical change in the mer- 
chandising of this commodity will be 
required, but Dr. O'Flaherty and his 
associates have this problem pretty 
well resolved. 

I have attempted to give you a brief 
idea of the work being done at the 
Foundation in an effort to reduce, if 
possible, the present over-all cost of 
converting a flayed hide into finished 
leather. If this work results in a posi- 
tive contribution to the chief objec- 
tive, the meat packing industry will 


be happy to have played a small part. 
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DAWSON 
(Concluded from Page 35) 


tanned grain leather is retanned for 
bag, case, and strap leather, and the 
finished product is satisfactory in all 
respects such as increased thickness 
by gauge, tightness of break, tensile 
strength, and smoothness of grain. 
All this is being done every day. 

| do not mean to imply that all the 
problems in connection with the ap- 
plication of such resinous tanning 
materials have been solved. We know 
from our own experience that much 
work remains to be done in several 
respects, but it is also perfectly evi- 
dent that it is now becoming possible 
to change the nature of the beast 
through the nature of the tanning 
agent applied thereon or, to put it 
differently, to obtain from poor raw 
stock leather of a quality which was 
heretofore considered unattainable. 
It must be borne in mind in this con- 
nection that the chemistry of such 
resinous tanning materials is quite 
new and lends itself to a great deal 
of versatility which bodes well for 
the future. 


Technological Angle 

The technological angle likewise 
offers many interesting possibilities, 
from the achievement of different ef- 
fects in conventional leathers to the 
production of entirely new types. We 
know that such resinous tanning 
agents can be applied advantageously 
prior to the chrome or vegetable tan- 
nage, and that some of them show 
promise as individual tanning agents. 
Furthermore, combinations with 
metal salts, such as iron, titanium, 
zirconium, and silicon salts, yield re- 
sults which could not be brought 
about in the past. Some of these de- 
velopments are quite far along and 
will be of considerable commercial 
interest, such as the production of a 
washable white glove leather. 

In conclusion, | want to express my 
conviction that many of the problems 
in tanning which have been consid- 
ered hopeless in the past will be 
solved and are being solved through 
the synthesis and application of new 
tanning materials. | think we are all 
aware of the fact that progress in 
this direction will be facilitated by 
ever closer intelligent cooperation be- 
tween the industries, laboratories, and 
individuals involved in and affected 
by this work. 


— END — 
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SHAW 


(Continued from Page 39) 


soften and flow under the heat of tne 
smooth plate and are highly instru- 
mental in producing the smoothness 
of grain and finished appearance re- 
quired. 

In the finishing of upholstery leath- 
ers, synthetic resin dispersions play 
an important part and here advan- 
tage is again taken of the filling prop- 
erties of such materials, the fact that 
they are internally plasticized (that 
is, their flexibility does not depend 
on added plasticizers), the great per- 
manence of flexibility, and the good 
adhesion which lacquer type finishes 
show to such base coats. The number 
of coats has been cut down, and pro- 
duction has been vastly speeded up 
by the elimination of many time- 
consuming processes in earlier fin- 
ishing methods. 


Marked Improvements 


These synthetic resin dispersions 
have also produced marked improve- 
ments in the finishing of luggage 
leathers, garment leather, glove 
leather, novelty leathers, and also 
splits for different purposes. Even on 
kid which traditionally is a glazed 
leather plating methods involving the 
use of synthetic resins have been de- 
veloped which come close to giving 
the typical glazed kid appearance. 

The fact that these resins are syn- 
thetic is of very great importance, 
for it opens up all kinds of possibil- 
ities for changes in physical proper- 
ties. The starting materials (the 
monomers) are well defined and 
relatively simple chemical com- 
pounds. Modifications of these mono- 
mers are possible and when each 
modification is polymerized a new 
resin is obtained with different physi- 
cal properties. Moreover two differ- 
ent monomers may be mixed and 
polymerised together to give what is 
known as a copolymer. By such 
processes a resinous material is ob- 
tained which in a general way com- 
bines the properties of the polymers 
which would have been obtained 
from the individual monomers. 

By means of such processes, differ- 
ent types of resin dispersions have 
been produced with improved proper- 
ties along one line or another. Resins 
with improved low temperature flex- 
ibility have been made. Hard types 
which can be used in top coating 
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mixtures have been made. Varieties 
of resin dispersions with improved 
penetration have been made. Still 
different resin dispersions have been 
made which are not coagulated by 
appreciable amounts of acids and 
salts. These are made with nonionic 
dispersing agents and can be used, 
for example, with basic dyes. 

The solvent types of finishes—by 
which I mean finishes which are in 
an organic solvent medium as con- 
trasted to a water medium—have not 
been used to any great extent in this 
country on dress shoe leather. They 
are, however, very important in the 
finishing of upholstery leather, lug- 
gage leather, and novelty leather and 
also in much of the playshoe or cas- 
ual shoe leathers which have become 
so popular in recent years. Such fin- 
ishes produce completely washable 
finishes and are generally applied 
over a base coat containing the water 
dispersed synthetic resins we have 
previously discussed. 

Nitrocellulose has been the most 
important film forming component in 
this type of finish, and the biggest 
problem which the lacquer finish had 
to solve was that of obtaining good 
permanent plasticizers. This again 
was achieved by the use of synthetic 
resinous materials but of a different 
type than those which are generally 
used in water dispersed form. 


Beautiful Effects 

By the use of nitrocellulose finishes 
many beautiful effects have been pro- 
duced such as antique effects on up- 
holstery and table top leathers, semi- 
aniline effects on luggage leather and 
a variety of embossed effects on dif- 
ferent novelty leathers including 
splits. 

Research is constantly going on in 
the field of solvent type finishes and 
a great number of film forming ma- 
terials have been evaluated as pos- 
sible improvements over nitrocellu- 
lose. Cellulose acetate and other cel- 
lulose esters have been found to be 
of advantage in some respects such 
as feel, but the lack of good resinous 
plasticizers for these materials has 
limited their use to a considerable 
extent. 

One of the most recent advances in 
the solvent finish field has been in 
the use of certain vinyl resins in place 
of nitrocellulose. Finishes of this na- 
ture have shown improved resistance 
to continued flexing and better flexi- 
bility at low temperature. They have 
been successfully used on upholstery 
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leather, case leather and certain mili- 
tary leathers where good low tem- 
perature flexibility is necessary. 

The lacquer emulsion finish com- 
bines properties of the water finish 
and the lacquer finish. It goes on in 
a water medium but dries down as 
a lacquer. It is miscible with pro- 
tein finishes and with some of the 
aqueous synthetic resin dispersions. 
Lacquer emulsion top coats for shoe 
side upper leather are gaining wider 
acceptance and considerable amounts 
of glove leather are being finished 
today with combinations of lacquer 
emulsions and synthetic resin disper- 
sions. 

The possibilities of different com- 
binations of the various types of 
leather finishes available today are 
truly enormous and as a result the 
leather finisher has many approaches 
which can be used toward solving 
problems and improving his finished 
leather. 


Other Improvements 


In addition to improved materials 
for the finishing of leather we have 
also seen in recent years many im- 
provements in the application of fin- 
ishes, the handling of skins and hides 
during finishing, and the mechanical 
operations performed during the fin- 
ishing processes. We see a greater 
tendency toward more spraying of 
finishes. Automatic spray machines 
have been improved and systems have 
been devised with multiple spray sta- 
tions interspersed with fast efficient 
drying between coats. Infra-red and 
black heat drying methods are com- 
ing into use. Improvements have 
been made in the efficiency of smooth 
plating and embossing machines and 
improved ironing machines have 
been devised. All of these have im- 
proved the efficiency of the finishing 
processes and have made for more 
and more straight line production 
methods. 

I think we can say that consider- 
able progress has been made in re- 
cent years in the finishing of leather 
both in materials and in methods of 
use. There are. of course, still prob- 
lems—there undoubtedly will always 
be problems—but I feel sure that by 
continued research and cooperation 
between the tanners and the supply 
houses further advances will be made 
in making finished leather with still 
better appearance. with still better 
physical properties and by still more 
efficient methods. 


END — 
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HIDE MEN 
(Continued from Page 41) 

Paul Simons, president of the Bos- 
ton Hide and Skins Brokers’ Associ- 
ation, addressed the meeting on “A 
Broker’s View of the Current Hide 
and Skin Situation.” He voiced 
strong objection to current talk of 
the return to “normalcy.” Citing the 
Korean war and its casualties, the 
enormous inflation and the tense in- 
ternational situation, there is no 
word such as “normalcy” today. 
Simons presented many interesting 
and authoritative facts and figures 
pointing to this conclusion. 


Role of the Broker 

Simon then discussed the role of 
the broker in the U.S. economy. Him- 
self a third-generation member of a 
hide brokerage business, showed how 
brokers opened new markets for 
goods coming out of the fast-grow- 
ing hinterlands, kept shippers fur- 
nished with information. Today the 
hide broker provides receiving and 
inspection services for tanners, and 
is today actually a tanner’s agent. 
but is also active in setting improved 
standards for take-off, delivery, cure, 
etc. 

F. B. Wise, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Renderers Association, 
urged members of the hide industry 
to participate more strongly in the 
leather promotion program. He de- 
clared that many members of his own 
Association have for the past three 


E. Floyd Forbes 


John K. Minnoch 
Exec. Secretary—NHA 





years been supporting financially the 
promotion program of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, though at first 


few members were willing to con- 
tribute. He dealt in detail with com- 
parisons of present-day competition 
between synthetic and natural prod- 
ucts, and how each was handling its 
problems. 

Walter Kraus, new director of 
Leather Industries of America, Inc., 
presented a highly interesting talk on 
the progress made to date in the tan- 
ning industry’s national leather pro- 
motion program. He stated that with 
limited funds the program has had to 
obtain $100 worth of promotional 
value for every actual dollar invested. 
The program is an around-the-clock 
operation conceived to strike at every 
nerve center of information in the 
country. 


Big Returns 

The recent two-page advertisement 
in Harper’s Bazaar, said Kraus, 
brought a return value estimated at 
$700,000—or nearly 100 times the 
cost of the original ad. Similar ad- 
vertisements are scheduled in Life 
and Ladies’ Home Journal magazines 
during October and November. The 
content of these promotional. efforts 
are being merchandised by depart- 
ment stores all over the country—in 
local advertising, window and _in- 
terior displays, special promotions, 
etc. School children, teachers and 
parents are also being contacted 
through literature, TV, 30-minute 
movies, etc. The entire program, 
stated Kraus, is only beginning to 
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move into high gear, and will increase 
in intensity and scope with each pass- 
ing month. 

Henry B. Dietrich, vice-president 
of Howard Dietrich & Son, Inc., New 
York, in an address entitled, “Some 
Pertinent Facts About the Hide In- 
dustry,” declared that the basic pur- 
pose of the hide business, as with any 
business, was operation for profit. 
However, he placed stress on the need 
of hide men to be constantly con- 
cerned with the good health of the 
tanning industry, its customer. Com- 
petition, said Dietrich, is a far more 
powerful “ceiling” on prices and sales 
than anything the government could 
impose. Thus it is up to the hide man 
to do everything possible to keep the 
tanner in strong competitive position 
to win and hold more customers. 

Dietrich expressed strong disagree- 
ment with some opinion that the hide 
industry is responsible for wide price 
fluctuations in hide markets—or that 
fluctuation itself is an obstacle to 
business. He cited the same existing 
conditions in the rubber industry, 
pointing out that they nevertheless 
went ahead and strongly promoted 
their products and were having con- 
siderable success with their custom- 
ers. However, he concluded, hide 
men are obligated to create as much 
market stability as possible to create 
market confidence among tanners 
and consumers of leather. 


Untold Damage 


E. F. Forbes, president and general 
manager of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, Inc., was guest 
speaker at the luncheon. He stated 
that the government controls on hides, 
particularly the allocations program, 
“worked untold damage to the pro- 
ducers and tanners of hides.” It cre- 
ated first a shortage of hides, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous surplus, re- 
sulting in a boom-and-bust cycle in 
hide and leather markets, with severe 
financial losses. The control program 
“denied a foreign market by restrict- 
ing exports at a time when there was 
an actual surplus of hides in this 
country as well as an active market in 
countries able to buy our hides.” The 
hide industry had to sit idly by as 
our surplus accumulated, while South 
America sold hides to these foreign 
countries at a profit. 

Forbes urged that more tanners in- 
vestigate the opportunities for estab- 
lishing plants on the West Coast. Of 
the two million hides produced in 
West Coast states, not more than 20 
percent are tanned there, the rest be- 


ing shipped to the Midwest and East 
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to be processed into leather, then 
shipped back to the West Coast. He 
outlined the abundant sources of oak 
tanning bark, plus excellent soil for 
cultivation of wattle, canaigre and 
other tanning materials. 

Forbes created quite a stir at the 
meeting when he suggested that if 
hide prices were fixed for a year it 
might counteract some of the strides 
made by producers of materials com- 
petitive to leather by offering a long- 
term stability to rawstock and leather 
prices. He stated that the members 
of his Association would be willing 
to go along with such a plan. 

At the NHA banquet, Forbes was 
presented with the “Distinguished 
Service Certificate,” for outstanding 
achievement. The award is made by 
the National Hide Association. 

The over-all tenor of the meeting 
that intangible yet vital business fac- 
tor called “mood”—was highly en- 
couraging. Most hide men foresee a 
period of healthy activity over the 
next few months, approximately into 
February-March, but beyond that 
point there were no “predictions.” 
Strangely, the outcome of the presi- 
dential elections appeared to have no 
bearing on this mood. 

Reasoning behind this commonly 
expressed feeling was quite funda- 
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mental: the shoe industry, consuming 
some 87 percent of all leather, as well 
as other leather-consuming indas- 
tries, has shown high activity that will 
likely continue through to next 
spring. Tanners’ inventories are in 
almost all cases skeletal, on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, which obviously means 
the need for steady refueling of sup- 
ply lines. Moreover, this is further 
emphasized by the fact that numerous 
tanners are substantially behind in 
fulfilling orders on their books, thus 
indicating continued activity for the 
next few months at least. 


Wholesome Supply 

As against these conditions there 
is a wholesome supply of rawstock, 
both foreign and domestic, though the 
quality of hides in winter slaughters 
is not the type most in demand. Any- 
how, general supply is quite ample to 
meet demand without pressure on 
prices. 

Hide men were in favorable agree- 
ment regarding the recent and cur- 
rent stability of hide prices. Such 
stability has bred increasing confi- 
dence in rawstock markets as well as 
among tanners, has resulted in 
sounder business relations. Most 
hide men feel that a reasonable level 
of stability is in the cards over the 
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next few months, except for a few 
soft spots. 

As at the fall meeting of last year, 
much discussion was given to the sub- 
ject of leather promotion and _ the 
hide men’s role in such a program. 
At the 1952 fall meeting this became 
more crystallized. A resolution was 
passed urging that all hide dealers 
and brokers contribute financially to 
the Leather Industries of America 
program on a voluntary basis. Deal- 
ers would be assessed $2 per carload, 
brokers $1. 

\ resolution was introduced to 
urge U.S. government officials to lift 
the current embargo on Canadian 
hides. These hides are now under 
import ban due to the spread of hoof 
and mouth disease which afflicted 
Canadian cattle since a couple of years 
ago. The disease has now been 
thoroughly controlled, but U. S. 
officials state that caution is neces- 
sary to determine whether there will 
be another outbreak. The stand of 
the NHA is that this period of wait- 
could well extend for several years 
without certainty that the disease 
would or would not break open 
again. Hence there should be a lift- 
ing of embargoes at this time as well 
as any. 

— END 
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attempt of some very brilliant Brit- 
ish scientists to find the universal 
energy or raw material, you might 
say, and they decided that hydrogen 
was the common denominator of the 
entire universe and that everything 
in the world that we know of is a 
form of hydrogen, differing only in 
density. 

What this bit of information con- 
tributes to our discussion I do not 
know, but I think it is important for 
us from time to time to think about 
ourselves and our problems in a new 
way, and so I do not differentiate 
between leather and its so-called syn- 
thetic counterparts except to remem- 
ber that leather apparently was con- 
ceived and manufactured by forces 
greater than man, and therefore this 
accounts for the genius of leather to 
serve man in the same way that grass, 
wheat and other substances which 
were not manufactured by man, have 
this same uncopyable ability to serve 
man. 

But let me get back to those influ- 
ences which contribute to the status 
of leather and yet which are outside. 

Leather, for the most part, is em- 


ployed as a raw material in finished 
products which are subject to the laws 
of what we might call “fashion.” By 
fashion we are not referring to the 
whims of a few highly placed men 
or women. We refer to the chang- 
ing lives of the people of our country. 
When the life of a people changes, 
everything changes with it. 


Review of History 

Let us go back into recent Ameri- 
can history and see what this means. 
Some 35 odd years ago, the automo- 
bile came into American life and in 
due course revolutionized the entire 
life of a great nation. Let us look at 
some of the changes that took place 
in American life as a result of the 
invention of this new and improved 
form of transportation. 

The automobile as devised by 
Henry Ford, because it was priced 
right, was made available to prac- 
tically every American family. It 
enabled Americans to transport 
themselves swiftly and economically 
to far places. The first result of this 
new element in American life was the 
development of our fabulous system 
of roads. The next change that oc- 
curred in American life was that 
these automobiles had to be fed in 


order to transport our population 
thither and yon, and so the vast sys- 
tems of gasoline stations grew up. 

The next thing was that the people 
who drove the automobiles had to be 
fed, and so the hot-dog stands and the 
unlimited varieties of eateries grew 
up all over the country. 

The fabulous effect on the sociology 
of America is almost impossible to 
compute as a result of the develop- 
ment of the automobile and its far- 
flung influence. What it did to the 
use of sole leather I am sure has 
never been estimated but it certainly 
can be said that Americans stopped 
using their legs to the extent they 
once did before the automobile came 
into being, and some future historian 
and analyst will one day probably 
ascertain that Americans’ shoes wore 
out less quickly than they once did. 

Another effect of the automobile 
was that it took Americans outdoors; 
it enabled them to see their country. 
It resulted in more hunting and fish- 
ing and the crossing of state lines 
and the interchange of people and 
ideas, and finally, one of the most 
dramatic results of the development 
of the automobile was the emergence 
of what we now call the casual way 
of living in America. 
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In this connection, let me tell you 
a story of one of our basic American 
industries. Some 30 odd years ago, 
the men of America encased their 
necks in what was then called 
“chokers” or starched collars. Even 
mechanics and workmen wore 
starched collars, They were an abom- 
ination in their discomfort but some- 
how or other Americans wore them 
by the millions. The Cluett-Peabody 
Company, manufacturers of Arrow 
starched collars by the millions, was 
one of the leading companies in 
America in those days and one of the 
great national advertisers. Some of 
you may remember the Arrow collar 
man of those “revered and hallowed 
days.” 


New Trend in Living 

Suddenly, almost overnight, as a 
result of the new trend in American 
living inspired by the movement out 
into the country, caused by the advent 
of the automobile, American men be- 
gan to take to soft collar shirts de- 
vised by some simple-minded citizen. 
The Arrow collar people frantically 
attempted to frighten Americans into 
staying away from this new and com- 
fortable abomination, known as the 


soft-collar shirt. They spent millions 
of dollars in advertising to the men 
of America, telling them they couldn’t 
get jobs if they didn’t wear the stiff 
starched collars of those years. 

But in the strange and inexorable 
way in which these things happen, 
Americans ignored the frantic pleas 
of the Arrow collar people and all 
the other collar people. They were 
not interested in the machinery that 
made the starched collars, nor in the 
stockholders who had invested their 
money in this machinery. They were 
interested in themselves, in their own 
enjoyment of life, in their own com- 
fort, and so they merrily went on be- 
coming more comfortable in their 
dress habits, and finally the starched 
collar passed from view and the soft 
shirt collar came in and that was only 
the beginning. 

Of course, this age which was 
ushered in by the automobile. has 
now blossomed forth into the era of 
casual living. It has affected every 
industry and every product made in 
this country, and those who have re- 
sisted the new product developments 
made necessary by the rapid evolu- 
tion of the very life of the people of 
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this country have also passed by the 
wayside. 

The wool people waited too long to 
adapt and adjust the miracle of their 
raw material to the pattern of a 
changing life of the world around. 
As a result, wool has suffered griev- 
ously and almost mortally, and if I 
might add, unnecessarily. What the 
future of wool will be no one knows. 


Cotton Comeback 

On the other hand, another of 
man’s ancient raw materials, cotton, 
after many years of lethargy, of 
sticking to the old patterns, finally 
woke up one day and adjusted to the 
changing world around and_ has 
staged one of the most remarkable 
comebacks in the history of raw ma- 
terials made to serve man. Cotton is 
not one of the new miracle fibers. It 
is one of the old miracle fibers made 
available to man by nature. 

What did the cotton people do to 
create this amazing resurgence of an 
ancient raw material? They took a 
look at the world around and then 
decided that they would not continue 
to attempt to foist cotton on the con- 
suming public in its old forms but 
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rather to encourage the end use of 
cotton in the forms adapted to the 
way of life in which people live. They 
recognized the casual life of America 
as an all-encompassing permanent 
thing and they developed cottons for 
this life and encouraged the use of 
cotton in end-use products also ad- 
justed to this new way of life. As it 
turned out, the public had never re- 
jected cotton as cotton. They had 
only rejected the archaic products out 
of which cotton was once made, and 
as a result, cotton was the innocent 
victim. 

We have exactly the same situation 
in the world of leather. Whatever 
diminution there has been in the use 
of leather cannot be blamed upon 
leather as a raw material. If leather 
were invented tomorrow for the first 
time, it would be hailed as one of the 
new miracle raw materials. Can you 
imagine what would happen if the 
DuPont Company came out in the 
near future and with full trumpetry 
announced it had discovered a basic 
new raw material for man known as 
leather, or possibly they would call 
it “Leatheron.” I will not attempt to 
describe the furore that such an an- 
nouncement would cause. 

I would like to put the matter this 


way: It has been discovered that the 
consuming public is not really inter- 
ested in raw materials as such. They 
are interested in the finished product. 
They are not only interested in how 
the finished product will serve them 
from a utility standpoint; they are 
interested in how it looks and how 
it feels. 

In this connection, take a superbly 
made shoe, made of the finest leather. 
It is a shoe made and worn at the 
turn of the century. It is a high but- 
ton woman’s shoe. Do you suppose 
that any woman in American would 
want to wearvthis shoe at any price? 
Take a high button man’s shoe of the 
same vintage. It is also made of the 
finest leather. Who would wear this 
shoe in America, or anywhere in the 
world for that matter? It is an 
archaic shoe, it is uncomfortable and 
it is literally not of this world any 
more. 

If this shoe were made of the most 
miraculous synthetic substitute for 
leather and advertised to the tune of 
millions of dollars, still nobody would 
buy it. If it were made of the finest 
silk or of gold or platinum, nobody 
would buy it at any price. Perhaps 
some of you think this is amusing. 
It is not amusing. It is tragic to ob- 


serve how many products are today 
made of leather which are to all 
intents and purposes just as archaic 
in appearance and in comfort as these 
strange specimens that | have before 
me on this platform. 

Leather does not have to prove it- 
self as a raw material. It has done so 
over too many centuries. Our big 
job today is to recognize this world 
of change in which we live and to en- 
courage the creation of end-use prod- 
ucts which reflect the living habits 
of our people—their needs and their 
desires—and to see that leather is 
employed as the raw material for the 
fulfillment of these needs and desires 
in the end-use product. 

Let us pin this thing down a little 
more so that we can truly realize the 
crucial urgency of creative product 
development programs on the part of 
all of us who have an interest in and 
an equity in the success of leather. 
Let us take the shoe industry as the 
most dramatic example. 

There is a trend in American life 
which, ironically enough, is at the 
other end of the pole of the influence 
of the trend once started by the auto- 
mobile. Thirty-five odd years ago, 
the automobiles began to take 
Americans out of their homes into 
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the country and the outdoors. Today, 
with the advent of television and the 


trend toward suburban living, we 


have a new factor to deal with and 
that is Americans are staying home 
more and more. The automobile 
helped to create a category of ap- 
parel that we now call sportswear. 
Sportswear has always been asso- 
ciated with the outdoors. As a result 
of this second great trend in Ameri- 
can life, stimulated by television and 
other factors, we now have a new 
category that we may call indoor 
sportwear or apparel. Already this 
indoor trend is reflecting itself in all 
the apparel industries, including the 
shoe industry. Whether they call it 





indoor sportswear or lounge wear or 
home wear, the fact of the matter is 
that there is a colossal opportunity 
facing the shoe industry to greatly 
increase its volume. 

Recently I visited the factory of 
one of the great casual shoe manu- 
facturers in America—one of the 
pioneers. In this factory I saw the 
emergence of this new category of 
indoor shoes. There is no question 
that this new category will create 
a tremendous new source of volume 
and revenue for the shoe industry. 

Whether it will create a new source 
of volume and revenue for the leather 
industry is up to the leather industry 
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because these indoor shoes can be 
made of leather, fabric, synthetic ma- 
terials and what not. 

It is up to the processors and pro- 
tagonists of these broad raw material 
categories to see that they get into 
the act, and the only way this can 
be done is through the creative fa- 
cilities that can be brought to bear 

color, design, and new manufac- 
turing skills, plus the determination 
that nothing is too much trouble if it 
will result in the new products that 
the American public wants. In this 
way the leather industry can resolve 
its own destiny. 


END 





Coming Events 





Nov. 9-12, 1952 Spring Shoe Show, 
The Southwestern Shoe Travelers Associ- 
ation, Hotels Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land, Dallas, Texas. 


Nov. 16-19, 1952 —- Parker House Shoe 
Show, sponsored by Boston Shoe Travelers 
Association. Parker House, Boston. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4, 1952—-Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America. Showing of shoes for 
Spring 1953, sponsored by National Asso 
ciation of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Assqciation. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York. 

April 9-10, 1953 — Spring Meeting of 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


April 26-28, 1953-—-Fifth Factory Manage- 
ment Conference. Sponsored by National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 
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Canadian 
Notes 


®@ Anglo-Canadian Leather Co., 
Ltd., has transferred its main office 
from Montreal to Huntsville as a re- 
sult of the retirement of Herbert T. 
Shaw and Douglas A. Shaw. Officers 
and board of directors are C. W. Con- 
way, president; Abbott Conway, vice 
president and general manager; Sam- 
uel Forsythe, secretary-treasurer; and 
directors George C. Mosbaugh and 
John P. S. Mills. Mills is manager of 
the company’s Toronto office and the 
cut sole plant. The firm will con- 
tinue to operate its Montreal ware- 





house. 


® G. Chamberland, Inc., has been 
organized to make men’s shoes in 
Quebec. The new firm has taken over 
the business formerly operated by Ade- 
laird Guay. 


® Miss Canadian Footwear, the hit 
of the Canadian Shoe and Leather Fair 
held last week in Toronto, Ont., is 
pictured wearing her all-leather ces- 


© Production of feather footwear 
in Canada during July showed the ex- 
pected seasonal decline but reached a 
total of 2,462,027 pairs, well above 
July totals for the preceding four 
years. In July 1951, it was 1,901,766 
pairs. Total output for the first seven 
months of 1952 was 20,719,829 pairs 
as compared with an output of 20,- 
149,422 pairs in the comparable 1951 
period. 


®@ The leather and shoe industry 
of Canada lost no time in labor dis- 
putes through Aug. of this year, the 


Canadian Government reports. <A to- 
tal of 205,500 man-working days were 
lost across the nation in all other in- 


dustries. 


@® North American Cyanamid, 
Ltd., is now launching production at 
its new chemical manufacturing plant 
in Montreal, Que. The plant will pro- 
vide considerably wider distribution 
facilities along with a wider scope of 
chemical production in Canada, in- 
cluding chemicals for the leather in- 
dustry. 
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tume of leather hat, dress, gloves and 
shoes. Leather for the costume was 
supplied by Canadian tanners, flown 
to Montreal where the dress and hat 
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were designed and manufactured espe- 
cially for the Fair. The All-Leather 
girl led the parade on the runway at 
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ners were presented a pair of free shoes. 
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FOREIGN 
NEWS 





One For All 


One city, Leon, with a 200,000 
population, serves as Mexico’s shoe 
manufacturing center. The largest 
city in Guanajuato State, Leon has 95 
shoe factories and another 2,000 small 
shops which produce enough shoes to 
shod the feet of Mexico’s 30 million 
inhabitants as well as for export. 


Malayan Exports Hindered 
Malayan shoe manufacturers are 

4 asking the British Government to re- 
lax customs regulations and permit 

A their shoes to find a market in Eng- 





land. The 


manufacturers say it is 
much easier to export their shoes to 


Australia, New Zealand, Africa and 
Thailand where import restrictions are 
no problem. The British Government 
is reported to have the matter under 
consideration, 


Push Tanning Exports 

The Argentine Government has un- 
dertaken to stimulate exports of que- 
bracho and urunday tanning extracts 
to the U. S. and other leather produc- 
ing countries. 

As a special inducement to export- 
ers of the extracts, the central Argen- 
tine Bank has announced that here- 
after they can sell 60 percent of the 
foreign exchange bought by their ship- 
ments at the preferential rate of 7.50 
pesos to the dollar and the rest at the 
official free rate of 14 pesos to the 
dollar. 
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Yugoslavia Gets Hides 


The Mutual Security Agency has 
granted Yugoslavia authorization to 
purchase $280,000 worth of hides and 
skins from the U. S., its possessions or 
Latin America. 

Contract extends through Feb. 28, 
1953, with terminal delivery by May 
31, 1953. Purchases will be made by 
the Yugoslavia Purchasing Mission in 


New York. 


Hoof And Mouth Parley 


Hoof and mouth disease experts 
from the U. S., Latin America and 
Europe met recently in Copenhagen, 
Sweden, to discuss methods and means 
of intensifying the campaign to eradi- 
cate the disease over the world. The 
Governments of various nations hit 
by the cattle killer are conducting a 
mutual research and control program. 


East India Prices Soar 


Prices of East India tanned sheep- 
skins and goatskins have soared so 
sharply since recent London auctions 
that the skins have been driven out 
of reach of Amercian tanners, How- 
ever, goatskin shipments from Madras 
to New York were so heavy during the 
summer that there is a good supply 
of spot merchandise on hand. The re- 
verse is true of sheepskins. 


Irish Tanneries Grow 


The Irish tanning industry appears 
to be growing at a rapid rate, accord- 
ing to trade reports. By mid-year, 
the country had 15 tanneries handling 
500,000 hides and 60,000 sheepskins 
per year. 

During 1951 and early 1952, two 
more tanneries were opened for pro- 
duction. Two additional tanneries 
are being planned for the near future. 


Boot And Shoe Courses 

Leading universities and colleges in 
England and Scotland are offering 
many good courses on boct and shoe 
manufacturing, as indicated by a re- 
cent list of courses compiled by the 
British Boot and Shoe Institute. The 
English, it seems, are far ahead of the 
U. S. in this respect, since the latter 
has only a handful of schools giving 
similar courses. 

The English courses cover almost 
the entire field of shoe manufacturing, 
offering practical training in the vari- 
cus processes of modern shoe manu- 
facture as well as design, pattern mak- 
ing, factory management, costing and 
many other subjects. 
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REGISTRANTS 


(Continued trom Page 44) 


Merchant, W. H., A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Meyer, A., Jr, Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Miller, C. H., Armour Lea. Co., Williamsport. Pa 

Miller, Frank H., G. Levor & Co., Inc., N.Y. ¢ 

Miller, M. S., Chicago Tanning Co., Chicago 

Mueller, A. R., Northwestern Lea. Co., Boston 

Mullane, E. F., J. Greenebaum Tng. Co., Chicago 


Nagle, E. W., Middlesboro Tng. Co., Inc., Middlesboro, Ky. 
Nason, David V., J. Laskin & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Nectow, S. N.. A. C. Lawrence Lea. Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Neiley, J. F., Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 
Newman, W. T., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Niblock, H. D., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 


Oestreich, Paul A.. Western Leather Co., Milwaukee 
O’Kelley, J. L., Rober? Scholze Tannery, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Palm, Jack, J. Laskin & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Pearson, M. P., Armour Leather Co., Boston 

Peirce, Earl L., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Petrie, L. J., The Ohio Lea. Co., Girard, O. 

Pierson, S. A., Pfister & Vogel Tng. Co., Milwaukee 
Pliss, L. R., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Poh, George E., Barrett & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Poole, D. K., W. D. Byron Sons, Williamsport, Md. 


Raddatz, C. S., Wisconsin Lea. Co., Milwaukee 
Raddatz, P. E., Wisconsin Lea. Co., Milwaukee 
Radel, Frank J., Radel Lea. Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Rand, W. H., International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rawson, Stanley E., The Ohio Lea. Co., Girard, O. 


Ready, Leo F.. Howes Lea. Co., Inc., Boston 

Regel, E. P., American Tng. Co., Chicago 

Remis, Harry, Acme Lea. Co., Inc., Peabody, Mass. 
Reynolds, W. C., Eberle Tng. Co. Westfield, Pa 

Rhodes, Wm., Prager Lea. Co., Peabody, Mass 

Rice, Francis Y., American Hide & Lea. Co., Boston 
Richards, R. H., International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
Richardson, F. D., S. B. Foot Tng. Co., Red Wing, Minn 
Risteen, Donald E., Donnell & Mudge, Inc.. Salem, Mass 
Rogers, A. A. Proctor-Ellison Co., Boston 

Ross, Harold B., A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago 

Roth, H. E., Jr., The Sidney Tng. Co., Sidney, O. 
Rothschild, G. Alan, G. Levor & Co., Inc., Gloversville 
Rudie, C., Western Leather Co., Milwaukee 

Rueping, W. H., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis« 
Rulison, Arthur, F. Rulison & Sons, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Rulison, Fred, F. Rulison & Sons, Johnstown, N. Y 


Sawyer, H. G., Sawyer Tng. Co., Napa, Calif. 

Schaden, Leonard, Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Schenley, A. M., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Schumann, Wm. F., Jr., Hoffmann-Stafford Tng. Co., Chicago 
Seigman, C. J., A. L. Gebhardt Co., Milwaukee 

Shaw, Raymond R., Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., Bellows Falls, Vt 
Shepard, Horace L., Jr., The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, Ct. 
Shepard, Morton W., Jr., The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, Ct. 
Shotwell, E. C., Helburn Thompson Co., Salem, Mass. 

Silver, Jos., Eagle-Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich, 
Silversteen, Jos., Transylvania Tng. Co., Brevard, N. C. 

Simons, Laird, Jr., William Amer Co., Philadelphia 

Simpson, Wm., Amalgamated Lea. Cos., Wilmington, Del 

Singer, Barney, Korn Lea. Co., Peabody, Mass. 

Smith, Chas. E., Raser Tng. Co., Ashtabula, O. 

Smith, E. G., Albert Trostel & Sons, Milwaukee 

Smitka, Ralph W., Hess & Hopkins Lea. Co., Rockford, III 

Snider, Melvin M., N. Brezner & Co., Inc., Boston 





120 WALL STREET 


CHILEWICH SONS & CO. 


HIDES and SKINS 


Direct Connections in Principal Markets 


Cable Address: Chilesons 


NEW YORK 








Not merely a name, but 
a brand of Distinctive Ex- 
cellence. 





MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS—FATLIQUORS, SULPHONATED OILS, 
HARD GREASES AND SOAPS FOR TANNERS 


The Services of our Research Laboratory are at your Disposal. 


WHITE & HODGES, INC. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


(Boston Postal District) 
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Soesbe, Lee, Appalachian Tanning Co., Tullahoma, Tenn. 
Sokolsky, Sol, Eastmor Lea. Corp., Gloversville 

Sokol, Gus, Colonial Tng. Co., Milwaukee 
Sorenson, Lou, Helburn Thompson Co., Salem, Mass. 
Stack, S. H., Surpass Lea. Co., Philadelphia 

Stahnke, Paul C., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Stern, Alfred W., Weil & Eisendrath Co., Chicago 
Stern, D. L., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Stern, Robt., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Stout, F. Sturgis, John R. Evans & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Strauss, Alex, Strauss Tng. Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Strehlow, R. F., Wisconsin Lea. Co., Milwaukee 
Swedenborg, A. J., Raser Tng. Co., Ashtabula, O. 
Swedenborg, L. A., Raser Tng. Co., Ashtabula, O. 


Tewksbury, T. L., Northwestern Lea. Co., Boston 
Thiele, Helmuth, Thiele Tng. Co., Milwaukee 
Tibbetts, Fred H., International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
Tonn, Paul H., Pfister & Vogel Tng. Co., Milwaukee 


Van Pelt, C. F., Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Vogel, Albert C., Gebhardt-Vogel Tng. Co., Milwaukee 
Vogel, Carl C., A. L. Gebhardt Co., Milwaukee 


Wagoner, J. F., Armour Lea. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Walker, Al, Edgar S. Kiefer Tng. Co., Chicago 

Wedseltoft, P., Legallet Tng. Co., San Francisco 

Weimar, M. C., Armour Lea. Co., Chicago 

Weinstein, Edw. B., Wm. Greiner Co., Chicago 

Weinstein, Jerome, Wm. Greiner Co., Chicago 

Whitmer, L. E., Middlesboro Tng. Co., Inc., Middlesboro, Ky. 
Wightman, G., Northwestern Lea. Co., Boston 


Wilson, C. David, Fred Rueping Lea. Co., Fond du Lac, Wise. 


Winfrey, John D., Moench Tng. Co., Gowanda, N. Y. 
Winslow, E. M., Benz Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Winslow, H. H., Benz Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Wollaeger, Thos. A., Oshkosh Tng. Co., Oshkosh, Wisc. 


Zeller, Edw. G., G. F. Zeller’s Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Zeller, G. F., G. F. Zeller’s Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALLIED TRADES 


Aldrich, T. R., Marden-Wild Corp., 4% prville, Mass. 
Andresen, J. C., John Andresen & Co., N. Y. C. 

Argabrite, W. H. Sr., Special Equip. tg Park Ridge, Ill. 
Argabrite, W. Jr., Special Equip. Co., Park Ridge, Il. 
Armstrong, ew! H., Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland 
Aschheim, Max, M. Aschheim Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 
Atkinson, Fred C., Fred C. Atkinson Co., Milwaukee 
Aulson, Ed., The Aulson Tng. Mch. Co., Waukegan, III. 
Axelrad, Felix, Fiber Chem. Corp., Matawan, N. J. 


Bach, Max, Max Bach, Milwaukee 

Bautz, Ray, Braun & Bautz, Milwaukee 

Beier, Wm. Z., Buffalo Extract & Supply Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Belville, J. N., Diamond Alkali Co., Chicago 

Benedict, L. E., Amity Lea. Products Co., West Bend, Wisc. 
Beucher, Nick, Jr., Packing House By-Products Co., Chicago 
Blumenthal, Leo, Rockford Hide & Fur Co., Rockford, III. 
Bowen, Barney, Boot & Shoe Recorder, Chicago 

Braddock, K. R., Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 
Brandstater, Max, Transcontinental Ind. Co., N. Y. C. 
Braun, Robt., Harold Braun Co., Milwaukee 

Brown, Frank E., Jr., Frank E. Brown, Roanoke, Va 

Buck, Lucien, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia 
Burke, Therese M., Lapham Bros. & Co., Chicago 


Carlson, A. B., Jr., Johnson & Carlson, Chicago 

Carlson, A. B., Sr., Johnson & Carlson, Chicago 
Cashman, Willard, Marden-Wild Corp., Somerville, Mass. 
Cavanaugh, James M., River Plate Corp., N. Y. C. 
Chain, J. T., Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O. 
Chapman, K., Booth & Co., hor eae 

Chisaka, C.; Okura & Co., N. 

Coey, Milton, A. C. Coey Finish, Chicago 

Crystal, Frank J., Tanexco, Inc., Chicago 


Dahm, J. Earle, Hart & Harrington, Inc., Chicago 
Delph, M. A., M. A. Delph Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Demain, Steve, Kraft Chemical Co., Chicago 
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Denerstein, Max, Chester Rendering Corp., Chester, N. Y. 
Desmond, G. J., Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Devereaux, John E., Armour & Co., Chicago 
Dietrich, Henry H., Howard Dietrich & Son, Inc., N. Y. C. 
Drasin, Abe, Wolverine Hide Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Drummer, D. L., Armour & Co., Chicago 


Elbin, Herman Z., Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., N. Y. ¢ 
Elliott, George H., George H. Elliott & Co., Chicago 
Ellman, I. M., Michigan Hide Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Erhart, W. P., Erhart-Petersen Lea. Co., St. Louis 


Feeney, John W., The River Plate Corp., N. Y. 
Forman, George, Michaelis, Hallenstein & C am 
Frank, Max, Kaufmann Trading Corp., N. Y. 

Freeman, John G., John G. Freeman Co., Milvaukee 


Sdtheseen Aust. 


Geisel, Gus, Sig Adler & Co., Chicago 

Goldberg, H. J., The Tannade Co., Chicago 
Goodwin, Ray, The J. S. Young Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Grabell, J., Schmoll Fils-Deevy Co., N. Y. C. 
Graham, J., H. Dietrich & Co., N. Y. C. 


Greenbaum, Jos. D., Jos. D. Greeenbaum & Co., Boston 


M. A. Delph Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harvey, Floyd F., Oklahoma Packers Hide Co., Okla. City 
Hefti, Sam J., Hart & Harrington, Inc., Chicago 

Herzog, Herman A., Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago 
Heringlake, M. H., M. A. Delph Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hilterhaus, Fred, Newark Lea. Finish Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Hodges, Samuel H., J. C. Hodges & Co., Boston 

Hodsdon, Geo. M., International Products Corp., N. Y. ¢ 
Hoerman, John, Arthur C. Trask Co., Chicago 

Hollander, T. C., United Shoe Mchy. Corp., Boston 
Huegel, Arthur J., Whittemore-Wright Co., Inc., 


Harter, Lester M., 


Isaacson, Jos. J., Isaacson Hide & Skin Corp., Boston 


Jacobshagen, Alfred, Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago 
Johnson, M. C., Turner Tanning Mchy. Co., Milwaukee 


Charlestown, Mass. 


Industrial Leathers, Los Ange ee 
Katzenberg, W. R., Jacob Stern & Sons, N. Y. 

Kenyon, R. D., J. fd Hodges & Co., Boston 

Kerr, J. R., Albert Kerr Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Knoernschild, E. H., Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, lowa 
Kosterlitz, Martin, Mine Safety Appl. Co., Pittsburgh 
Kuhn, Carl N., C. M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., Boston 


Kahn, Ernest A., 


Lahamp, A. B., Lahamp Bros. & Co., Chicago 
Lamb, W. D., Consolidated Packers Hide Co., 
LeRoy, Floyd, Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Levi, Heinz, Herman Hollander, Inc., N. Y. ¢ 
Lewis, K. S., Diamond Alkali Co., Chicago 
Lincoln, H. B., L. H. Lincoln & Son, Inc., Coudersport, Pa. 
Lindquist, John, Packing House By-Products Co., Chicago 
Lipman, Jack, Muskegon Hide & Fur Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Lipman, Samuel, Muskegon Hide & Fur Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Locke, Frederic, Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago 

Locke, C. T., DuPont, Chicago 

Long, Clarence, American Cyanamid Co., 
Lew, Herbert, The Tannade Co., Chicago ‘ 
Lown, John J., Atlas Refinery, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Chicago 


Sandoz Chemical Wks., N. Y. ¢ 
Lapham Bros. & Co., Chicago 

Manley. Roscoe, Dietrich Hide Co., N. Y. C. 

Marland, Ira, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, lowa 
Martin, Geo. J., Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O. 
Marx, Sol W., Marx Hide & Tallow Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Marx, Gerard E., M. Aschheim Co., Inc., Chicago 
Marx, Julius, Chicago 

McClellan, R. F., Nopeo Chem. Co., Chicago 

McKay, L. S., American Hair & Felt Co., Chic *— 
McKendrew, F. J., Armand Schmoll, Inc., N. Y. 
McNeillie, W. R., McNeillie & Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Merker, A. J., M. Aschheim Co., N. Y. 

Mindel, Irvin J., A. Mindel & Sons, Toledo, O. 

Moore, Carl N., Shoe & Leather Reporter, aoe 
Moore, Tom F., Mutual Chemical Co., 

Moos, Ernesto R., Elias Moos, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Moran, J. J.. By: Leather Manufacturer, N.Y. 
Morrison, C. M., Jr., Reilly-Whiteman-Walton Co., % ‘onshohocken, Pa. 


Mackinney, F. P., 
Manion, John M., 





CHEMICAL 


he LANMINE INAUSETY bas tong oxrgeown 


hit-or-miss methods. The rule-of-thumb leather finish producer 


has been replaced by the chemical engineer who knows how to 


tailor a finish to fit any tannage. 


With the rapidly changing and increasingly wider spread of 
materials used in the finishing of leather, the entire business is 


becoming more and more the field of specialists. 


BD 


COMPANY 


TANNERY 
DIVISION 


CAMBRIDGE and SOUTH MIDDLETON, MASSACHUSETTS 








CREATORS OF BETTER FINISHES FOR SPECIFIC LEATHERS 
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Morton, M. S., Martin S. Morton, Boston Schnitzer, J. G., Washington, D. C. 
Mosser, O. D., A. L. Webster & Co., Chicago Schwab, Louis, Weekly Bulletin, Boston 
Moynihan, Fred M., American Shoemaking, Boston Schweitzer, W. K., DuPont, Wilmington, Del. 
Muckenhirn, Carl, Rohm & Haas Co., Chicago Scott, L. C., American Hair & Felt Co., Chicago 
Muggeridge, David J.. Leather and Shoes, Chicago Sellet, L., Jacques Wolf & Co., Clifton, N 
Selya, Leo J., Boston 
Newman, E. G., C. M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., N. Y. ¢ Shaw, Edw. A., Pratt Bros. Co., Chicago . 
Newsham, A. J., Pratt’s Report, Chicago Shaw, Robt., Rohm & Haas Co., I hiladelphia 
Sidler, R. C., Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 
Simmons, Howard B., American Dyewood Co., Chicago 
Olson, Carl O., The Olson Sales Agency, N. Y. C. Stauffer, D. S., International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
Olson, E., Packing House By-Products Co., Chicago Stein, Kurt M., Leo G. Stein & Co., Chicago 
O'Malley, J. E.. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. Stecker, Ray J., Ray J. Stecker Co., Salem, Mass. 
Strasser, Lester A., Kaufmann Trading Corp., N. Y. ¢ 


Parker, C. E., United Shoe Mchy. Corp., Boston 

Paul, W. G., E. F. Drew & Co., ¢ pine. Taylor, Thos. V., Westex Hide Co., Wichita Falls, Tex 
Pfanmuller, J., Wallerstein Co.. N.Y. leas, J. H., Teas Extract Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Pfeffer, Herb, Herb Pfeffer, Detroit, Mi h. lelander, Carl G., Armour Lea. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Pieler, A. J., A. L. Webster & Co., Chicago Trask, A. C., Arthur C. Trask Co., Chicago 

Pilchard, A. Frank, Geo. H. Elliott Co., Chicago Trask, FE. A., Arthur C. Trask Co., Chicago 

Price, E. J., Commodity Exchange, Inc., Chicago Trask, R. H., Arthur C. Trask Co., Chicago 

Potter, Gordon, Swift & Co., Chicago Turley, H. G., Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia 
Powell, C. E., Tanners Hide Bureau, Chicago 


Purnell, George, Taylor, White Extracting Co., Camden, N. J. 
Wachholtz, W. A., Arthur C. Trask Co., Chicago 


. Webster, Geo. A., A. L. Webster & Co., Chicago 
Quarek, Rolf, Chemtan Co., Port Washington, N. Y. Wederbrand, O. V., Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia 
Weeks, — Benj. Wishner Co., -;— wand 
Ritter, B. N., B. N. Ritter & Co., Cincinnati, O oo ia Edmond Weil, Inc., N. Y. 
Ritter, M. A., B. N. Ritter & Co., Cincinnati, O. Weiller, jock Jack Weiller & Co., C Se 
Roberts, Ben, Barkey Importing Co., Inc., N. Y. C. Weiss, Ed., Suckman Labs., Memphis, Tenn. 
Roberts, Lester C., Lester Roberts Hide Co., Houston, Tex. Weiss, Fred G., Ben W. Seidel & Co., Boston 
Robinson, Louis G., Jacob Stern & Sons, Inc., Boston Wenzel, Chas. J., Sands & Leckie, Boston 
Rohwer, J. O., Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co., St. Louis Westheimer, Sidney, Transamerican Hides Co., N. Y. 
Rossi, William A., Leather and Shoes, Chicago Wild, B. F.. Marden-Wild Corp., Somerville, Mass. 
Roversi, L. J., Jr., Tupman-Thurlow Co., Inc., N.Y. C. Willis, H. R., Salem Oil & Grease Co., Salem, Mass. 
Rudebush, R. A., United Shoe Mchy. Corp., Boston Wilson, Laird, Lapham Bros. & Co., Chicago 
Rumpf, Elmer J., Leather and Shoes, Chicago Wishner, Ben, Benj. Wishner Co., Milwaukee 
Witt, M. N., Swift & Co., Chicago 
Sauer, Arthur, Tanimex Corp., N. Y. C. Wittmann, W. F., The Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
Wohlman, Irving, Wohlman & Sons, Inc., Detroit 


Sawtell, E. O., Wallenstein Co., Inc., N. Y. i ( t 
Schain, Albert, Armand Schmoll, Inc., N. Y. Wohlman, Seymour, Wolman & Sons, Inc., Detroit 
Schell, Jos. N., The Cudahy Packing Co., each Nebr. Wright, J. P., MeNeillie & Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Schiller, B. A., Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. Wulf, E. F., Elias Moos, Inc., N. Y. C. 
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SCHMOLL FILS-DEEVY CORP. 


110 FULTON STREET — NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
HIDES and SKINS 


Member: Commodity Exchange, Inc. Telephone 


Cable Address y : 
Schmolifus-New York rn Senet eee Hide Beekman 3-0142 
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Deaths 





John F. Clark 
... 77, shoe manufacturer, died 
Oct. 25 in Hahnemann _ Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass., after a long illness. 
A veteran of the shoe industry, Clark 
was president of the Worcester Shoe 
Co. at the time of his death. He had 
founded the company with hi; son, 
Edward A. Clark, in 1945. 

A native of New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, Clark was formerly general man- 
ager of R. J. Leckie Shoe Co. in Van- 
couver for several years. In 1940 he 
became vice President of John 
Frye Shoe Co. in Marlboro, Mass. In 
addition to his son, Edward, he leaves 
three other sons: J. Arnold, C. Hamil- 
ton and Pomeroy A.; a brother, James 


F.; and three sisters. 


Earl Pickens 


. shoe manufacturer, died — re- 
cently in Salem, N. H., after a long 
illness. He was formerly owner of 
Seabrook Shoe Co., in Seabrook, N. H., 
and later opened a wood heel manu- 
facturing concern in the same city 
Later, he retired from the shoe busi- 
ness and operated the Rockingham 


Hotel in Salem, N. H. 


George H. Mason 


... 79, leather manufacturer, died 
Oct. 27 at his home in Saugus, Mass. 
A former City Selectman and Assessor, 
he at one time operated his own 
leather manufacturing firm in the city 
for many years. He was active in or- 
ganization affairs. Surviving are a son, 


two daughters, and a sister. 


Archibald L. Neeves 


. shoe stain manufacturer, died 
recently in a Brockton, Mass., hos- 
pital after a lengthy illness. He was 
president and treasurer of Brockton 
Stain Co. for many years. A native of 
England, Neeves had lived in Brock- 
ton for the past 50 years. He was a 
Mason. Surviving are his wife, a 


daughter, a brother and a sister. 
Other Deaths on Page 96) 
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NICK BEUCHER & SONS CO. 


CHICAGO CITY and PACKER 


Hides 
Calfskins 


Kipskins 


Special Attention to Tanners’ Requirements 


1226 N. Halsted St. Chicago 22, Ill. 


Mohawk 4-4550 











BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 


TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “‘TACCO” 


THE only suc- 
cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather 
for drum Sole 
Leather tan- 
ning, extract- | o 


ing and oiling. |) 
Also prepares both bark and chrome THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


tanned sides and whole hides for 
| the skiving and splitting machine. | 

Sole Distributers to the Leather 
172-176 Purchase Street 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
} Tel. Li berty 2-0517 Boston, Mass. 











Olean, New York 
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WANT = 
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Fu. 73 years the name of MARDEN 
has stood for PROGRESS in the pro- 
duction of better oils for the tanning 
industry. 

Today the third generation offers the 
experience of the past coupled with con- 
stant experimentation and research to 
help make your leather better and more 
saleable. 


Vember of Leather Industries of America 


MARDEN-WILD CORP. 


$00 COLUMBIA ST., SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
MARDEN-WILD OF CANADA, LTD., HALIFAX, N.S 














THE MICHIGAN HIDE CO. 


SHIPPERS OF DETROIT PACKER 


HIDES — CALFSKINS — PELTS 


1120 Springwells Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. 


I]. M. ELLMAN Phone: VINEWOOD 2-2000 S. S. ELLMAN 
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Deaths 





Clifton J. Smith 


. . . 65, shoe foreman, died Oct. 22 at 
his home in Haverhill, Mass. A native 
of Salem, N. H., where he lived for 
the past 50 years, Smith was em- 
ployed for many years as shoe fore- 
man in various factories around the 
Salem area. Surviving are his wife, 
Grace; two sons, Robert M. and Clif- 
ton C.; two brothers and four sisters. 


Jack Farrington 


. veteran shoe executive, died sud- 
denly in Van Nuys, Cal., on Oct. 15. 
Well-known throughout the trade, he 
has served as French, Shriner & Urner 
West Coast representative for the past 
26 years. Surviving are his wife, 
Verna, of Van Nuys; a son, one daugh- 
ter, and two grandchildren. He was 
in his early sixties at the time of his 


death. 
Grant F. Southwick 


... 52, chemicals executive, died Oct. 
25 at Columbia Hospital following a 
seven months’ illness. A native of Ip- 
swich, he was the last male survivor 
of the famous Quaker Martyr family 
of Lawrence Southwick, founder of 
the Southwick family about whom 
Whittier wrote a long epic called 
“Cassandra Southwick.” 

Southwick had lived in Milwaukee 
for the past 25 years as manager and 
vice president of Presto Color Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., and a director of Ke- 
pec Chemical Corp. of Milwaukee. 

He received his early tannery train- 
ing in New England and Canada. 
Surviving are his wife, Leah Nixon; 
and a daughter, Mrs. Joan Cassandra 
McNeilly of Chicago. 


Isadore Packer 


. 65, shoe executive, died recently 
in Orlando, Fla., where he had been 
making his home since 1950. Packer 
had been active in the shoe industry 
around Yonkers, N. Y., for 43 years 
prior to his retirement early in 1950. 
He leaves two sons, Bernard and Ray- 
mond; and a daughter, Edythe, all of 
Yonkers; and a brother, Morris. 


(Other Deaths on Page 95) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Situations Wanted 








Wanted and For Sale 





For Sale 


Upholstery Leather Pieces. Sorted to your 
specification. Satisfaction guaranteed. Any 
quantity. All year round. 
Central Mercantile Co., 
1856 Milwaukee Ave, 
Chicago 47, Ill 


Cash Buyers of All Grades of 
Animal Hair 


Horee and Cattle ‘Tails 
Horse and Cattle Tail Hair 
Mane Hair — Hog Hair 
KAISER-REISMANN CORP. 
230 Java St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 9-1032-3 


Wanted 


1,500 Proctor & Schwartz Model M Toggles 
Must be in good condition 
Address K-15 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Knife Power Cutter 


WANTED: A _ Quarmby-Hilliker 48” knife 
power cutter 
Address K-16, 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Ill 


. . 
Shaving Machine Wanted 
Model W4-24” Traud Automatic. Machine must 
be in first class operating condition. State year 
purchased, length of time used, and price 

Address K-17 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Machinery Wanted 
1—Aulson 24” Automatic Feed Buffing Machine 
1—5’ or 6’ Korrect Measuring Machine, motor 

driven 
Address K-18, 


c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, I} 


Rates 


Space in this 4 for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch fur cach 
insertion except in the ‘Situations Wanted"’ 
coluinn, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed adver cost $2.50 per 
inch for each tmnsertion under ‘‘Heip 
Wanted" and ‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 





Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not iater than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box — are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be dtectesed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING co. 
300 W. Adams St. hicage 6 











Help Wanted 








SALES REPRESENTATION TO 
THE CANADIAN SHOE 
MANUFACTURING TRADE 
Excellent and complete coverage 
to the Canadian shoe manufac- 
turing trade. We will sell your 
products with a view to ultimately 
carrying a stock in Canada for 
better service. Bank and character 

references will be supplied. 


Write Box Y-6 
c/o LEATHER AND SHOES 
10 High St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 











Sales Demonstrator 
SALES DEMONSTRATOR for a complete line 
of pigment and top finishes for all types of 
leather. Please state experience and salary 
desired. Midwest location 

Address K-10 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il) 


Sandal Foreman 
WANTED: Sandal foreman who has many 
years of experience in the manufacture of san- 
dals and scuffs. Would consider partnership. 
Write giving details to 


K-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S8t,, 
Chicago 6, ml 


Belting Salesman 


To cover Shoe Manufacturing and Needle trades 
for old established concern. Competitive priced 
and quality line, guaranteed commissions, ex- 
clusive territories granted Can carry as side 
line. Write Box Y-5, c/o Leather and Shoes 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y 


Tanner-Chemist 


Who knows leather and has practical experi- 
ence in both tanning and chemistry. Needed 
at once to complete important research task for 
Greater Boston concern Would later serve 
this same concern as Chemical Consultant to 
tanners in the field. Excellent salary and, = 
successful, assured future Write Box Y- 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10 


Mass 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GRISWOLD 


14 Freaklia St. Selem, Mess. 











November |, 1952 


LEATHER and SHOES 


Shoe and Tannery Finishes 


GRADUATE CHEMIST, with over 25 years’ 
experience in development, supervision of pro 
duction and demonstration of shoe and tannery 
finishes, desires to be connected with manu- 
facturer either on a full time basis or on a 
part time consulting basis Address K-12, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W, Adams St 
Chicago 6, Il 


Leather Salesman 
SEEKS CONNECTION with established tan 
ner or currier 30 years experience 
handbag—belt-—-specialty manufacturers 
industrial leather users. Will consider affiliated 
hardware line Territory Atlantic Seaboard 
Exclusive territory Commission basis 
dress K-13, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Il 


Tannery Technician 


. . 
of international Reputation 
EXPERT TANNER of upper leather, suede 
bag, upholstery, lining, and garment leather 
and all other types of chrome leather, seeks 
position with reputable firm in North or South 
America. Graduate of Freiberg, Germany 30 
years of age, 12 years’ tanning experience 
Speaks four languages. Had leading positions 
with Hungarian, Italian, and Austrian tan 
neries Best references Address K-14, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 

6, Ill 





Practical for 

SOCK LININGS — VAMPS — 

BOX TOES — INNERSOLES — 
LININGS — HEEL PADS 


7” & 11" FREE 
WIDE TRIAL 
Speedy! Versatile! Efficient! Schae- 
fer Cementers completely and uni- 
formly latex die-cut pieces of leather, 
cloth, faille, leatherette, fibre and 
paper. Convenient. Patented. Quick 

disassembly for cleaning. 


SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 


57 Carbon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York City—LE-2-2010 
PHONES: Boston—ARlington 5-8096 
Bridgeport 68-2250 
Agents in principal cities 














SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
WELTING ¢o° . 
RANDS) = O*'"< 
HEELS yet 


THOMAS BOSTOCK & SONS 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


seeeetmepeniienaee 
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*HOPCOLENE IS & 
REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK OF 
MOPCO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


...and with NOPCOLENES that means 


surface lubrication with controlled penetration 


n India, wild elephants are caught and trained by 

enlisting the help of tamed ones. 

Above, you see two tame tuskers, working as a 
team, helping to control a wild pachyderm while the 
mahouts tie him up to convenient trees. Here’s 
balanced performance—effective dual action—if ever 
there was! 

You may have no stake in elephant hides, on or 
off ‘the hoof’; but there are thousands of hides in 
which you have. And that’s where the new, double- 
action Nopcolenes come in. They give excellent 
surface lubrication plus controlled penetration —a 
balanced performance that not only results in tight 
grain, good tensile strength and stitch tear, but 


permits the tanner to achieve whatever degree of 
temper, softness, hand, break, and stretch he desires. 

You'll find these specifically developed Nopco 
oils are readily soluble. Also, their moisture content 
is only 6% to 7% —which means considerable savings 
in freight, handling, and storage. 

Profit by sending for full details about the new 
Nopcolene* fatliquors. Put them to work, and see 
what a truly remarkable job they can do for you. 


FREE! This book gives up-to-the- 
minute data about Nopco's new Nop- 
colenes; and formulas for various 
leathers. Write for a copy. 


NOPCO 


Chemical Company, Harrison, N. J. 


Branches: Boston - Chicago - Cedartown, Ga. - Richmond, Calif. 











ATLAS 
GUARANTEED 
OILS 


NEATSFOOT OILS 

SULPHONATED COD OILS 
SULPHONATED NEATSFOOT OILS 
SPLIT OILS 

MOELLONS AND 

MANY SPECIALTY 

PRODUCTS 





BEST because they are produced to exact formulae at all 


times — unqualifiedly guaranteed. 


BEST because Atlas maintains perfect control of every step 


in its refining processes from crude to finished oils. 


BEST because tanners say they can depend upon Atlas for 
perfect uniformity and highest quality in all Atlas-Treated 
leathers. 

You don’t have to use less than the best. 

You can get Atlas Oils and Atlas specialized 

service — the standard for more than 60 


years. 


Ask us today for complete details. 





